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aut.  I.— the  (jkeek  ciiuKCir. 


The  Orthoilox  Docfrinr  of  the  Jposfoh'r  Kaafern  Chur<‘h  ;  or^  a  Com¬ 
pendium  (f  Christian  'rheohnji/.  Translated  from  the  (ireek'. 
To  tehieh  is  prefixed  an  Historical  and  Hxj)tanatori/  Essay  on 
(ieneral  Catechism^  and  appended  a  'Treatise  on  J/elehizedee. 
liOndon  :  WliittakcT  Si  (\>.  Kdiiiburjrh  :  01iv(?r  Bovd. 
Maiu*lu‘st(‘r  :  J)uMiiiI  A  PaliiuT.  lsr)7. 

How  conies  It  to  jiass  that  our  exjositors  of’  Scripture  and 
writers  on  jirojdiccy  find  so  many  texts,  ami  even  whole  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  IVihle,  that  refer  to  tlie  Homisli  or  Western  Cdiurch, 
and  not  a  word  about  the  Eastern  or  (Ircek  ('hurch?  Is  it 
that  the  Ihistcrn  Cliurch  was  to  reuiaiu  pure  and  uncorrujited, 
while  tlie  Western  was  to  hcconic  the  s(‘at  id’  idolatry,  liypo- 
crlsy,  and  lies?  Or,  is  it  that  the  autliors  referred  to  were  in 
a  "reat  ni(‘asure  ignorant  of  the  character  and  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church  ?  We  suspect  the  latter  of  th(‘se  two  sup]>osi- 
tlons  to  he  the  fact.  Learned  men  were,  no  (hmht,  acipiainted 
with  the  ixencral  outlines  of  the  doctrines  and  |)ractices  that 
prevailed  in  that  hranch  of  the  Church  wlfnh  owned  tlie 
I  atriarch  of  Constantinojilc  as  its  ecclesiastical  head  ;  hut  the 
entire  scene  was  too  remote  from  common  observation  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  actual  features  of  Homanism  were 
too  ^rlarinjrly  palpable,  and  too  constantly  pressing  on  atten¬ 
tion,  to  render  it  needful  to  look  at  any  more  distant  object  for 
^  rescnihlancc  to  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  p(‘n  of  insjiiration 
of  the  {Treat  apostacy.  It  was  hut  too  easy  to  identify  Rome 
as  so  {^raphicallv  pourtrayed  in  the  P>ook  of  R(*velatlon,  without 
reflecting  that  Rome  might  have  a  sister  so  like  luTself  in  all 
the  main  lineaments  of  visage  and  character,  that  the  descriji- 
tion  of  one  ajiplied  with  striking  exactness  to  both. 
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Another  circMiinptnncc  has  led  Protestant  writers  to  direct 
their  attt'ntion  almost  exelnsively  to  the  Ivoinish  (’hnreh,  when 
dealing  with  the  corruptions  that  have  overspread  C'hristendoin. 
l‘A*cr  since  the  Keforination  in  th.e  sixteenth  century,  Ihmie 
has  maintained  a  violent  strii[r|j;le  tor  her  ascendancy,  and  lias 
used  every  ellort  to  rejjjain  her  lost  sway  over  tlie  Kei'nrmed 
(dmrehes.  d'liese  CMmrehes,  theret’on*,  liave  had  to  do  with 
Home  as  a  prestmt  and  formidahle  enemy.  It  was  her  errors 
tiu‘y  protested  against ;  it  was  her  ahominations  tluw  liatnl 
and  ahjured ;  it  was  her  arts  and  intlnence  they  I’eared;  and 
onlv  in  iier  did  they  s(‘e  realized  those  revolting  I’eatiires  nt' 
wickedness,  idolatry,  Idasjihcmy,  and  antichristian  error,  airain^t 
which  the  voice  of  warning  was  heard  in  the  proph(‘tic  word. 
The  (dmrehes  of  the  Peformation  were  in  no  danger  from  the 
(ireek  (Mmrch:  thev  were  in  danger  tVom  theC’hundi  of  Ilonu'. 
rhe  one  was  ever  pr(‘sent  in  the  attitude  of  a  threateming  loe: 
the  other  was  distant,  unseen,  and  almost  unknown.  It  mat¬ 
tered  little  to  the  l*rotestant  Churches  what  the  (irc(d<  ('hnrch 
was,  or  thought,  or  did.  I  Ter  doctrines  and  practice's  little  con¬ 
cerned  them,  and,  therefore,  they  were  nnalde  to  trace  the 
resemhlanee  hetween  her  and  her  sister  of  Koine;  and  even 
had  they  lieen  aide,  they  lelt  as  if  it  were  no  conc'crn  of  tin'irs. 
Kome  they  hated  and  feared.  Constantinople  they  neitht'i* 
kiu'w  nor  dreaded. 

d  he  Kastern  or  (ireek  (diurch  has  never  keen  rel’ormed. 
There  has  never  keen  any  such  ])rotest  against  her  doctrine 
and  discipline,  her  pretensions  and  practic'c,  as  that  which  con¬ 
vulsed  the  Wc'stern  (’hnrch  when  Luther  and  liis  ci»adjntors 
arose.  This  com|)arative  immunity  from  division  or  change  is 
referred  to  ky  the  memkers  of  the  Kastern  Church,  us  a  preot 
that  she  retains  her  original  ])urity  untouched;  that  hc'i*  rites 
and  ceremonies  arc*  those  that  kc'longed  to  the*  earlic'st  (’liristiaii 
antnpiity  :  and  that,  eonsecpicntlv,  she  has  the  strongest  claim 
to  kc*  regardc'cl  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  purest  kranch  et 
the  Apostedical  Churc*h,  nay,  the  oiihi  true  ('hnrch  of  (  hrist. 

1  Imse  who  look  at  the  (irc*ek  ('hurc*h  from  without  her  jialc*, 
are  disp(v<ed  to  intc*rpret  sonu'what  dilferentlv  the  tac*t  <d  her 
never  liaving  kc*en  reformed.  Instead  of  that  proving  purity, 
thc*y  look  upon  it  rather  as  affording  ground  to  conclude*,  that 
deep  conn j>t ion,  and  wide  departure  from  apostolic  sim[)ru*iiy» 
may  ke  her  character — that  the  incrustations  of  c*rrc)r  acemnn- 
lating  for  agi*s,  and  nc*ver  removed,  have  gathered  so  thick,  and 
so  hide  ami  cdi.^tuire  the*  sacred  truth  she  professes,  that  ."he  has 
lost  her  pristine  keauty,  and  is  shorn  of  her  s|)iritnal  strength. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  convinced  that,  were  the  Kastern  kranc'h 
of  the  (’iuireh  as  well  known  as  the  AVestern,  the  latter  would 
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not  possess  the  e(juiv()enl  honour  thiit  Inis  loiii;  heen  assi«>;neil  to 
her,  i>t’  hoing  the  exelusive  ohjeet  of  insjiired  prophecy,  as  tlie 
“  mother  of  harlots  and  aixnninations  of  the  eartli  or,  if  Koine 
he  the  mofJtcr,  she  may  have  both  sistms  and  daughters. 

We  have  said  that  the  hhistern  Church  was  never  rent  hy 
such  a  division  as  that  which  eonvnlsed  and  weakened  tlie 
Western  in  the  sixteenth  eentury.  Knt  there  have  heen 
internal  strifes,  and  partial  disruptions  in  the  ( Ireeo-Kussian 
Church,  of  which  the  eifeets  remain  to  this  day.  Without 
goin^  into  any  detailed  history  of  such  matters,  we  may  refer 
to  some  of  the  events  which  at  various  periods  disturheil  the 
peace,  and  threatened  the  unity  of  the  ‘‘orthodox”  Chureh. 

The  first  serious  dlsturhanee  took  jdaee  at  Xovogorod  in 
l‘i7.”>,  when  one  Karp  Stri^oliilk  began  publicly  to  inveigh 
against  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  which  obliged  every 
priest  to  pay  a  (‘ertain  sum  of  money  to  his  bishop  in  order  to 
ol)taln  ordination,  lie  represented  that  custom  as  simony,  ami 
charged  Christians  to  keej)  aloof  from  priests  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  ordination.  Jle  attacked  also  the  doctrine  of  con¬ 
fession  to  a  priest  as  unnecessary  ;  and  his  opinions  soon  gained 
many  adherents.  This  jirodueed  in  the  strea'ts  of  Novogorod 
a  combat  between  the  champions  of  the  new  doctrine  and  the 
old.  The  former  were  defeated,  and  Strigolnlk  himsell*,  with 
the  leaders  of  his  Jiarty,  were  thrown  from  the  liridge  into  the 
riv(‘r  and  were  drowned.  The  usual  elfect  of  persecution — th(‘ 
spread  of  the  persecuted  doctrim^ — followed.  Tlie  tloods  could 
not  drown  the  assertion  of  truth,  and  after  the  iidliction  ot 
much  sulfcring  ujion  the  Strigolniks  and  their  descendants, 
their  enemies  could  not  destroy  tiunu;  and  to  this  day  tlieir 
doctrines  may  be  traced  among  the  present  Kaskolniks,  or  dis¬ 
senters  of  the  Kussian  Church.  Another  riMiiarkable  sect  arose 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  litU'cnth  century,  in  the  same 
republic  of  Novogorod.  Its  real  nature  is  obscure;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  modilication  ot*  #Iudaism.  'i'his  sect 
spread  among  the  priests,  and  as  the  initiated  were  bound  to 
secrecy,  the  infection  went  on  unsuspected  and  undiscovereil. 

I  he  outwanl  cont*ormity  of  these  sec’rct  .lews  to  the  (Jreek 
Church  wa  s  so  strict,  that  they  got  the  reputation  of  great 
sanctity.  The  chief  promoters  ol  the  sect  w(*re  two  jiriests, 
Kionysius  and  Alexis,  one  named  (labriel,  and  a  layman  ot 
high  rank.  Tin  ‘se  men  laboured  with  so  much  elfect,  and  rose 

high  in  favour  of  the  (Jrand  Duke,  and  gained  follow(!rs  of 
^tn*h  distinction,  that  ere  long  om*  ol  their  converts,  /osimus, 
was  elevated  in  i4‘J()  to  the  Archbishopric  ol  Moscow.  “  And 
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thus,”  says  Krasiiiski,  from  whose  work  on  the  “  Udioious 
History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,”  we  have  chierty  jjjleaiuHl 
these  particulars,  ‘‘a  secret  follower  of  Judaism  became  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church.” 

Passing  over  some  minor  divisions,  we  must  not  omit  to  state 
the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  emendation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  devotional  books,  effected  under  the  Tsar  Alexius  by  tlie 
Patriarch  Nicon.  During  the  long  period  of  the  Mongol 
<lomination,  the  whole  country,  priests  and  j)Cople,  fell  into  a 
state  of  great  barbarity.  The  transcription  of  the  sacred  books 
was  intrusted  to  ignorant  copyists,  and,  of  course,  errors  of  all 
sorts  had  crept  in,  to  the  utter  disfigurement  of  the  text, 
and  the  obscuration  of  the  sense.  A  Greek  scholar,  named 


Maximus,  was  employed  to  correct  the  sacred  books,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  barbarous  and  ignorant  an  age, 
his  labours  were  misunderstood,  he  was  accused  of  corrujillng, 
instead  of  emending  the  text,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  convent, 


which  was  made  his  prison  —  the  earthly  reward  of  his  toil. 
The  work,  however,  was  not  abandoned.  The  l^ltriarcll  Micoii 


assembled  a  council  for  the  purpose  at  Moscow,  in  1().j4,  at 
which  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  of  Servia,  and  fiftv-six 


bishops  were  present.  After  much  difficulty  and  delay,  colla¬ 
tion  of  manuscrijits,  and  consultation  with  patriarchs  and  j)ro- 
lates,  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  liturgical  books, 
was  at  last  fixed,  in  conformity  to  the  most  ancient  Slavonic 
manuscripts,  and  the  books  were  jirinted.  This  important 
reform,  though  made  under  the  highest  sanction,  was  nut  un¬ 
opposed,  and  soon  were  kindled  the  flames  of  actual  warfare 
between  the  partizans  of  the  old  botiks  and  the  7ieu\  The 


jieople  caught  the  excitement,  and  with 
tlic  strangest  extremes  of  fanaticism  ; 


them  it  proceeded  to 
and  this  fanaticism. 


excited  by 
superstition. 


pc  rsecution,  degenerated  into  the  wildest  acts  (d 
The  doctrine  that  the  secret  means  of  obtaining 


salvation  was  a  voluntary  suicide,  through  means  of  what  they 
called  the  bajitism  of  lire,  caused  a  great  number  of  victims; 
numbers  of  people,  it  IS  said,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes, 
shut  themselves  up  in  houses,  barns,  &c.,  and  having  set  them 
on  fire,  perished  in  the  flames,  reciting  prayers  and  singing 


inns. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  Raskolniks  of  the  jirescnt  day,  in 
remote  parts  of  the  empire,  still  follow  the  rites  of  that  atrocious 
superstition.  At  any  rate,  in  Siberia,  and  other  distant  regions, 
tlie  Raskolniks  are  numerous,  their  descendants  having  been 
exiled  tor  their  reTmion. 
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Tlic  Kstal)lisliccl  Cluircli  of  Russia  lias  wisely  pursued  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  towards  the  dissenters.  Their  ministers  are 
generally  priests  who  have  been  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  but  who  have  left  it.  The  Government  is  now 
luakinir  efliirts  to  reconcile  these  Raskolniks  with  the  Church, 
and  has  declared  that  the  differences  between  them  do  not 
amount  to  heresy.  They  call  themselves  Sfarorerfsi,  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  old  fnitlt,  and  arc  called  ofhcially  Staroohradtzi, 
or  followers  of  the  old  ritrs ;  but  the  Government  now  calls 
them  Yedi/iovertsi,  or  co-religionists.  It  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  stated  concerning  these  dissenters,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  sects,  that  the  points  of  difference  on  which  they 
have  separated  from  the  dominant  Church  are  such  as  leave 
untouched  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  body. 
There  are  other  sects,  such  as  the  Sl{o]}fsi,  or  eunuchs,  the 
Kldcsforsliclfild,  or  flagollants,  the  Mal(dHnics,  who  use  milk  on 
fasting  days,  and  the  Duchohortsi^  or  wrestlers  in  spirit,  whose 
jicculiarities  we  cannot  enlarge  upon;  but  they  arc  all  now 
treated  with  a  degree  of  toleration  that  jireserves  the  peace  of* 
tlie  C'hurch,  and  perhaps  does  more  to  keep  down  the  fanati¬ 
cism  which  distinguishes  some  of  them,  than  violent  persecution 
could  accomplish. 

AVe  cannot  proceed  with  this  subject  further,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  Eastern  Church  has  not  been  without 
elements  of  disturbance,  though  they  have  never  proceeded  so 
far  ns  to  rend  her  visible  unity.  AA^e  cannot  here  afford  either 
to  philosophize  or  to  moralize  on  the  strange  j)heno!ncnon  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view,  of  the  two  great  branches  iiito  which  the 
Cliristian  Church  has  been  divided  for  many  centuries,  remain¬ 
ing  in  an  attitude  of  anathematizing  hostility  to  each  other,  and 
l)(>tli  of  them  in  a  state  of  deep  s|)iritual  declension.  Af  e  can 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  truly  sincere  Christians 
within  either  pale  ;  they  may  be  many,  and  they  may  be  inulti- 
plying,  or  the  contrary,  i^c  that  as  it  may,  the  corruption  of  doc¬ 
trine,  thf3  unscriptural  practice,  the  laxity  of  disci[)llne,  and  the 
perversion  of  truth,  but  too  flagrant,  both  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  CImrehes,  leave  us  to  wonder  and  lament  over  them  both. 
The  Protestant  communions,  and  the  little  scattered  bands  of 
faithful  witnesses  for  Christ,  who  have  ke|)t  their  garments 
clean  in  the  midst  of  abounding  defilement,  have  been  branded 
by  the  dominant,  and  too  often  persecuting  ('hureh,  as  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  counted  as  the  offscouring  of  the  earth.  A  et 
these  have  been  the  little  flock  of  C'hrist,  often  driven  into  the 
wilderness ;  and  the  more  they  have  been  persecuted,  the  more, 
like  Israel  in  Egypt,  have  they  multi[)lied  and  grown.  Another 
anomaly,  and  a  very  affecting  one,  is,  that  even  the  j>urer  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Church,  when  favoured  with  seasons  of  outward 
case  and  prosperity,  have  often  suffered  a  spiritual  decay. 
Tlicir  j^raccs  have  shone  brightest  in  adversity,  and  liave 
withered  in  the  noonday  of  public  favour,  as  if  the  storm  was 
their  life  and  the  sunshine  their  banc.  l>ut  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  enlarge  farther  on  a  theme  which  crossed  our  path, 
and  we  now  return  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  in  this  direction  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  volume,  of  which  we  give  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  as  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Church  is  one  which,  to 
many  of  our  readers,  may  be  interesting  and  instructive,  wc 
invite  their  attention  to  the  following  remarks  : — 

It  is  not  the  best  way  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  any  reli¬ 
gious  community  to  ask  some  leading  man  in  that  community 
to  give  an  account  of  tlie  tenets  and  practices  of  his  friends. 
His  partiality  would  so  colour  Ids  views  and  statements,  tliat, 
unconsciously  it  may'  be,  lie  would  conveys  impressions  wide  of 
the  triitli  to  an  in([uirer.  Had  Luther  and  his  friends,  when 
they  began  to  ([uestion  the  doings  of  tlic  Church  of  Home, 
applied  to  the  Lope  and  his  cardinals  for  their  o])inion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Church,  would  those  functionaries  have  spoken  so 
as  to  show  the  necessity'  for  instant  and  sweeping  reformation? 
Assuredly  not.  The  volume  before  us,  then,  may  be  written 
bv  a  sincere  and  candid  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
yet  fail  to  give  such  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
matters  within  that  communion,  as  might  satisfy  an  lioncst 
searcher  after  the  right  and  the  true. 

We  have  no  wish  to  make  the  Eastern  Church  worse  tlian 
she  is,  and  readily  admit  that,  comj)ared  with  her  sister  ot  the 
West,  she  apj)ears  to  advantage.  Loth  are  far  gone  in  idolatry, 
if  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  prostration  of  the  body 
before  the  images  or  pictures,  be  idolatry' ;  but  the  Greek 
Church  pretends  that  such  })rostration  is  not  such  worship  as  is 
offered  to  (iod,  but  only'  an  expression  of  reverence,  llotli 
claim  alike  to  be  the  one  true  Church;  but  the  Greek  is  not 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  as  the  Latin  Cluirch  has 
been.  The  (ireek  Church  speaks  of  the  Western  branch  as 
having  apostatized  from  the  apostolic  rule,  and  as  having 
claimed  for  tlie  Pope  universal  sujweinacy  contrary  to  truth  and 
Scripture,  and  she  has  not  set  up  her  Patriarch  as  having  right- 
lul  authority'  over  j)eoplc  who  own  not  his  claims.  Loth  enjoin 
and  practise  confession  to  the  priest,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
anything  like  the  sale  of  indulgences  has  ever  brought  a  scandal 
uj)on  any  functionaries  of  the  Eastern  communion,  lloth  have 
orders  ot  monks,  who  make  a  vow  of  celibacy;  but  in  the  Greek 
Church  every’  priest  must  be  married,  and  cannot  be  a  priest 
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till  he  lias  observed  tlie  “sacrament”  of  matrimony!  When 
his  wife  dies,  he  cannot  marry  a  second  time,  but  may  enter  a 
nionasterv,  and  so  have  the  way  opened  u|)  to  the  hijxher  ofliees 
of  the  Clmreh ;  ibr  bishops,  and  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs 
must  have  been  monks,  and  observe  life-h)n^  celibacy,  fasting, 
and  separation  from  the  secular  world.  Such  are  some  of  the 
points  of  dilference  between  the  two  Churches.  Persons  well 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  know  well  what  strange  and  jier- 
plexin^  controversies  divided  the  Church  durinsi;  the  first  cen¬ 


turies  of  the  Christian  era. 


Tiie  Oriental  Church  was  soon 


sejiarated  from  the  AVestern,  and  estranp^cment  and  mutual 
iiiisuuderstandinjij  and  dislike  were  the  concomitants  of  the 
schism.  The  East  jiarticipated  but  slightly  in  some  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  were  waged  with  great  success  in  the  A\T\st. 
The  system  of  Augustine  was  in  high  repute  among  th(‘ 
Westerns,  but  was  opposed  by  Theodore,  who  was  one  of  tin* 
champions  of  the  l^kistern  section.  To  the  same  school  belonged 
Chrysostom,  who  continues  to  this  day  to  hold  a  liigh  place 
among  the  admired  Fathers  of  the  (ireek  Church.  “  His  mild, 
jiredomlnantly  practical,  and  feebly  systematizing  spirit,”  says 
^eandcr,  “which  was  stronglv  disimdined  to  all  stiifand  harsh 
extremes,  could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the  Oriental  mode 
(►t  apj)rehension,  and  genially  work  uj)on  it.  The  whole  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  character,  the  course  of  his  life  and  training, 
would  of  themselves  necessarily  keep  him  at  a  distance  from 
the  system  of  Augustine.” 

\>  ere  we  writing  a  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  instead  of  a 
hnet  article,  we  should  find  ample  materials  in  the  extant  records 
Loth  ot  controversies  and  concords  of  those  early  times ;  and 
csj)ecially  in  the  memorials  ot*  the  ancient  councils  we  should 
sec  both  what  questions  then  agitated  the  Church,  and  how  the 
decisions  of  those  councils  gave  shape  and  permanence  to  errors 
wliich,  but  for  them,  might  have  had  only  an  cjdiemeral 
cxislence.  The  authority  of  the  tirst  seven  councils,  recognised 
hy  the  Eastern  Church,  has  stereotyped  th(‘ir  tenets,  and  raised 
a  wall  of  separation  between  the  East  and  the  AVest,  which 
stands  firm  and  strong  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  present  a  comj)arative  view  of  tlicse 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Cliurch,  but  simply  to  note  some 


general  facts  respecting  them.  Tlie  Greek  Churcli  enjoyed,  as 
Aeander,  in  his  great  history,  abundantly  shows,  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Poman,  in  possessing  a  high  culture  trans¬ 
mitted  from  early  times  (Neandcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  340).  “In  the 
Consciousness  of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down 
with  supercilious  contenq)t  upon  the  Latin  Church,  as  one  tliat 
subsisted  among  barbarians.  But  the  A\  estern  Church  pos- 
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scssecl  an  advantage  far  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  tradi¬ 
tional  learning,  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation,  which,  with  inferior  means,  could  hring  ahoiit 
vastly  greater  eflccts.  Of  such  a  principle,  which  miglit  have 
infused  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  learning,  the  Greek 
Church  was  destitute.**  There  were  two  causes  strictly  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  which  especially  contributed  to  hinder 
the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of  the  Church  and  of  theologv 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  now  in  our  eye — the  latter  halt 
of  the  ninth  century  :  “  the  despotism  of  the  civil  govcrninent 
before  which  everything  crouched, — the  bishops  themselves  no! 
seldom  consenting  to  act  as  its  humble  instruments;  and  tlu 
extinetion  of  the  sense  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  insincerity,  a  pro 
dominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itself  on  the  entire  life  of  the 
people,  and  was  continually  ap[)caring  in  the  fulsome  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  their  ordinarv  language.” — 1\  347. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  j)riests  and  j)eople,  and  not  at 
one  time  only,  but  throughout  long  ages,  it  was  not  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  that  doctrine  should  remain  uncorru|»ted,  and 
apostolic  simplicity  be  ])rescrvcd,  and  Christian  morality  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  professors  of  the  faith.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
conclude  that  there  was  ample  room  for  reformation  in  such  a 
Cdiurch  ;  but,  until  there  should  be  experienced  a  revival  of 
the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  bringihg  about  a  regeneration 
of  the  national  mind,  a  real  reformation  could  not  take  place, 
nor  could  the  corruj)t  elements,  foreign  to  pure  Christianity,  he 
expelled  from  tlie  body.  No  such  revival  took  jdace,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  only  widened  the  breach  between  the  Orieiitd 
and  the  Western  Church.  The  Crusades  brought  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  into  closer  connexion,  but  such  intercourse  as  they 
had  onlv  bred  more  controversv  and  fomented  distrust.  This 
irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  parties,  and  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  Popes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone,  pre¬ 
vented  the  hold  ng  of  a  council  with  tlie  view  to  compose  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  and  in  all  probability,  had  such  a  council  been  h(*ld, 
it  would  have  utterly  failed  in  healing,  or  even  lessening,  the 
breach.  “  hen,  in  the  twelfth  century,”  says  ISeander, 
“  several  provinces  of  the  East  were  conquered  by  the  Chu- 
saders,  the  Latins  conducted  tliemsclves  towards  the  Greeks  in 
so  unchristian,  despotic,  and  cruel  a  manner,  that  the  hate  ot 
the  latter  was  roused  to  a  higher  intensity,  and  the  impression 
endured  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Every  violent  measure 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purjmsc  of  subjecting  all  to  the  Church 
ot  Home.  .  .  .  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the  stake,  for 
the  liberties  ot  their  Church,  and  the  honest  convictions  ot  their 
minds.” — \c(Uithr,  vol.  viii.  p.  333. 
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We  cannot  j)nrsue  the  subject  fartlicr,  and  hasten  to  give  our 
readers  some  p^linipsc  of  tlie  volume  before  us,  which  professes 
to  expound  the  ‘‘ orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Eastern 
Church.'’  The  editor  says  in  his  jwcface,  that  his  object  has 
been  to  lay  before  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  (ireek  C'hurch,  sueh  as  it  was  from  the 
be<^innin^,  showing  how  she  has  been  invariably  based  on  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Aj)ostles,  both  of 
which  she  has  unswervingly  observed,  and  faithfully  maintained, 
in  that  unity  of  faith  and  communion  of  the  spirit  which 
the  same  Church  is  constantly  and  fervently  invoking  from 
on  high. 

The  work  consists  of  an  ‘‘  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Essay  on  (ioncral  Catechism,”  extending  to  about  twenty 
})agcs.  Then  follows  the  “Orthodox  Doctrine,”  in  three  parts  : 
1st.  Of  the  Natural  Knowledge  of  (iod  ;  2nd.  Of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Faith;  and  3rd.  Of  the  Divine  Eaw.  There  is  much 
in  the  dogmatic  statement  of  doctrine  here  given,  of  which  all 
true  Christians  must  approve.  There  is  substantial  harmony 
between  the  (ireek  confession  and  other  confessions.  The 
creed  is  the  Nieene,  and  the  Decalogue  is  given  without  the 
joining  of  the  first  and  second  commandments  together,  and 
the  splitting  of  the  tenth  into  two,  to  make  up  the  number 
according  to  the  Koman  Catholic  editions.  The  comments  or 
explanations  and  ])roofs  are  also  generally  to  the  point,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  breadth,  and  also  of  deep-toned  earnestness 
in  the  hook  ;  and  we  lay  it  down,  lamenting  the  absence  of  the 
living  s])irit,  which  might  have  animated  even  the  dull  pages 
of  the  “Orthodox  Doctrine.” 

AN  c  must  give  our  readers  a  glimj)se  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  (ireek  C'hurch,  and  of  her  judgment  of  otliers,  by 
citing  a  paragra|)h  from  the  section,  entitled  “  l^cculiarities  ol‘ 
the  True  C'hurch  :  — 


“  flu*  Church  is  Onr,  Ifolt/,  Catholic,  and  Ajiostolic.  AChy  it  is 
called  the  One  (diurch  ? 

“The  C  hurch  is  only  one,  since  there  has  ever  been  one  faith, 
one  foundation,  one  head  of  the  Church — Christ;  one  way  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  which  all  hope.  Hence  the  Apostle  says:  ‘There  is  one 
hody  and  one  spirit,’  <^c.  (Kph.  iv.  4.)  From  the  unity  of  this 
Church  are  detached  all  they  that  cither  do  not  accept  the  Divine 
AVord,  or  embody  in  it  their  strange  doctrines.  Hence  the  com- 
niunion  of  such  men  is  not  the  Church,  but  rather  a  congregation 
of  infatuated  people,  who  are  not  governed  by  the  s[)irit  of  (/od, 
hat  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  enmity.  In  these  times  we  see 
existing,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  three  principal 
heresies,  those  of  the  Papists,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists. 
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All  the  tlireo  arc  ailvorsc  to  one  anotlicr.  J\)])orv  aboiiiuls  in  tlu* 
most  pernicious  superstitions,  and  submits  blimlly,  and  even  bv 
rt'jectin^  tlie  Word  of  (lod,  to  tlu'  decrees  ol*  tlie  Pope.  TheV 
c'orrupt  tlu‘  do^ma  of  the  ])rocession  of  the  Spirit,  aga.inst  the  eb'ar 
testimony  of  Scri[)ture.  They  do  not  oiler  tlu*  eiip  of  Divine  eom- 
munion  to  tlie  laics,  and  forbid  them  to  read  the  Scriptures,  'fhcv 
believe  in  the  lire  of  purgatory,  the  ollsprin^  of  their  iina^^inalion. 
and,  appropriatinjj^  to  themselves  a  supremacy  unknown  in  the 
(lospel,  p(‘rsecute  by  lire  and  sword  all  those  that  dissent  iVom 
them.  The  liiitherans  and  Calvinists  have  lately  seceded  from  the 
Ihipists,  haviu"  followed  the  doctrines  of  Lutlu*!’  and  Calvin, 
whilst,  however,  they  rejected  the  Popish  sujierstit ions,  they  have 
likewise  thrown  olf  the  apostolical  traditions,  retainin*^  tlu*  comnuMi 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Ibilv 
(Ihost.  The  Lutherans  attribute  tlie  omnipresence  to  the  hodv  of 
Christ,  whilst  it  is  only  peculiar  to  the  Deity;  and  tlu*  Calvinists 
subjt*ct  huinau  avdion  to  a  sure  and  inevital>le  [iredestinat ion.” — 

P.  i:u. 


llavini*;  stated  tlic  claims  of  the  (iroek  Chnreli  to  be  the 
One,  IFoly,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  in  this  fashion,  the  ntitural 
inference  seems  to  he,  that  she  must  he  the  only  Cdiurch  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  We  arc  not  Icl’t  to  our  own  inferences  in 
this  matter,  for  in  the  next  paragra[)h  we  read  thus  : — 

“ 'fhe  truth  of  our  orthodox  Pastern  Church  is  founded  on 
incontrovertible  proofs.”  (After  stating  these,  our  author  ])ro- 
ee(*ds.)  “  We.  therefore,  infer  from  this,  that  our  ortluxhix  tdiiircli 
is  not  only  the  triu*  one,  hut  that  it  is  iJir  ouli/  our,  and  tlu*  same 
liauii  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is,  tlu'ii,  such  as  it  agrees 
with  the  (iiH'ck,  and  tlu*  (Ireek  Church  was  n(*ver  si'paraled  Irom 
tlu*  primitiv(*  Apostolic  Church;  and  the  .\postolic  Churc*li  was 
tlu*  same  w ith  tlu*  .lewish  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  regarding  the 
subslam*e  of  tlu*  faith  ;  and  tlu*  Church  of  tlu*  Old  Testament  is 
touiided  on  the  truth  of  the  redem[)tion  of  mankind,  which  all 
the  patriarchs,  both  before*  and  after  the  delugi*,  have  stc'adlastly 
lu*lit‘ved.  Cons(*nui*utly,  our  orthodox  and  I'lvangc'lical  Church  has 
its  origin  in  the 
according  to  tlu* 

P.  Pit;. 


v(*rv  origin  of  the  world,  and  shall  remain, 
authority  of  the  Scri[)ture,  unto  the  eiul. 


It  is  not  our  purjiosc  to  enter  upon  a  P)rmal  retntation 
oi  the  narrow  liigotry  displayed  in  these  words;  but  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  the  arrogant  assumption  ol 
being  the  one  Chureb  of  Christ,  and,  conseiiuently,  b> 
“  remain,  acconling  to  the  authority  of  Scri|)ture,  unto  the 
end,"  might  suit  the  Seven  Churches  <d‘  Asia,  or  any  other 
churches  in  a  state  of  dc‘fection,  as  well  as  tlie  (ireck  Church 
in  Kussia.  Daodicca  might  siirelv  as  warrantably  claim  to  be 
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of  the  pnmitlre  Aposloltc  Church^^^  ami,  therefore^  safe  and 
iude^tructihle,  as  the  Cliurcli  of  whieli  Platon  was  inetro|K)litan. 
Ihit  wliere  is  Laodicea  now  ?  And  what  may  the  Kastern 
Cliuirh  hecoine  a  thousand  years  hence?  Without  pretendinix 
to  prophesy,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  :  “  Eitlier  reformed 
or  reinovecl  out  of  its  place.’’ 

Were  we  to  go  minutely  over  the  pages  of  this  work,  it 
would  he  an  easy  hut  invidious  taste  to  point  out  many  expres¬ 
sions  to  which  exception  might  he  taken ;  but  we  decline  any 
such  task.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  held,  but 
so  guarded  and  restricted  by  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  that  one  is  in  doubt  after  all  what  the  Cireek 
orthodox  doctrine  really  is.  Another  grave  objection  we  must 
take  to  these  expositions  of  the  law  of  God,  is  the  doctrine 
announced  in  explaining  the  second  commandment,  that ‘Mhe 
honour  paid  to  images  is  not  against  this  commandment.” 
(P.  184.)  The  fact  is,  that  at  an  early  jieriod,  when  the 
introduction  of  image  worship  gave  rise  to  controversy,  the 
(ireek  Church  embraced  those  views  which  sanctioned  the 


]»ractice;  and,  accordingly,  the  worsliij)  of  saints,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  various  rites  and  ceremonies  unknown  in  j Hirer 
ages  ol‘  the  Church,  marked  the  Kastern  branch  of  it  as  not 
less  corrupted  than  the  AVestern.  The  Greeks  have  their 
seven  sacraments  as  well  as  the  Latins,  and  although  they  do 


not  deny  the  cuj)  to  the  laity,  and  enjoin  the  reading  of  the 
Scri[)tures,  they  have,  in  many  ways,  made  the  Word  of  (jod 
of  none  etlect  by  their  traditions. 

In  the  work  before  us  there  is  scarcely  one  reference  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  as  having  any  existence 
at  all  ;  for  it  is  dogmatical,  not  polemical  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  there  is  rather  the  bald  assertion  than  the  logical 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Her  authority  leaves 
It  needless  to  suppose  that  any  other  doctrine  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  without  b(‘ing  guilty  ol  heresy  and  schism. 

4  his  work,  alter  all,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  treatise  by  Phitou  (or  Plato),  AIetroju)litan  ol 
Aloscow,  originally  written  in  the  Ivussian  language,  and  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  (Jerman.  I'he  translator,  who  subscribes 


his  name  “A.  CoitAY,”  says  he  has  ‘‘taken  the  liberty  to  add 
various  moral  and  philosophical  notes,  as  well  as  passages  from 
Scripture,  tending  to  establish  more  firmly  the  doctrines  set 
down  by  the  most  reverend  writer.” — P.  *11. 

Some  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Ihnkerton  published  a  translation 
of  Platon’s  work,  prefixing  to  it  some  account  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  llussia,  and  with  an  api»cndix,  giving  an  account  ot 
various  sects  of  dissenters  in  that  emj)ire.  So  this  is  not  the 
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first  time  the  treatise  has  appeared  in  an  Enujlisli  dress;  !)ut  of 
this  fact  the  translator  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware. 

We  have  now  to  submit  some  furtlier  reflections,  siigi^osted 
by  the  history  and  character  of  the  Greek  Churcli. 

1.  We  are  compelled  to  regard  both  the  (ireek  and  Homan 
Cluirches  as  in  a  deeply  corrupted  state.  Forms  and  shows 
and  mummeries  are  substituted  for  the  life  and  power  of 
(diristianity.  The  Greek  Church  may  not  have  sinned  so 
much  as  lier  Western  sister  as  a  persecuting  Church ;  hut 
against  this  must  be  set  down  against  her,  that  she  has 
done  less  than  Home  to  projiagate  the  faith.  If  the  (ircck 
be  the  true  orthodox  Apostolic  Church,  as  she  claims  to  be,  how 
comes  it  that  this  sign  of  apostolieity  is  wanting.  She  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  nothing  to  convert  the  world  to  the  faith 
of  Clirist.  She  has  no  college  de  propm/amLi  Jule,  She  has 
no  missionaries  in  lieathen  lands.  Even  in  Ivussia,  where  she 
basks  in  the  sunsliine  of  imperial  favour,  and  where  myriads  of 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  subject  to  the  autocrat’s 
sway,  arc  accessible  to  her  missionaries,  she  })uts  forth  no 
evangelistic  efforts,  or  only  such  make-believe  and  desultory 
attempts  to  establish  missions  among  the  heathen  tribes,  as 
furnished  a  ]>retcxt  for  forbidding  Protestant  missionaries  to 
labour  for  their  conversion.  And  strange  it  would  be  if  the 
Greek  Church  actually  set  about  any  such  work  as  the  pro- 
]>agation  of  her  faith.  How  can  a  dead  church  labour  to 
impart  spiritual  life?  How  can  she  give  what  she  has  not? 
AV  liat  can  she  communicate  but  her  own  lifeless,  barren  pro¬ 
fession  ?  And  what  are  the  jwofessed  converts  that,  from  base 
and  carnal  motives,  sometimes  join  her  communion  ?  They 
are  the  dead  joined  to  the  dead.  There  is  the  baptism  with 
water,  but  no  baptism  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  change  etfectc<l  is 
only  that  tlic  suj)erstitious  heathen  becomes  the  suj)crstitioii9 
Grcco-Kussian — dead  idolatry  exchanged  for  dead  orthodoxy. 

2.  It  is  impossible  then  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  as  the 
Greek  C’liurch  has  far  departed  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  and  yet  boasts  of  her  orthodoxy,  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  the  revival  of  true  religion  within  her  })ale,  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  errors  that  defile  her,  till  she  is  convinced  of  her 
real  condition,  and  is  brouglit  to  confess  that  she  is  wretched, 
and  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked.  Such  con¬ 
viction  would  be  the  first  hopeful  sign  that  better  days  were 
at  hand.  Put  when  was  a  church  ever  reformed  from  within? 
M  lien  did  revival  ever  take  place,  without  some  external 
pressure,  and  some  rough  handling  of  the  smooth  and  plausible 
appearances^  that  covered  the  lurking  abomination  within  ? 
G  lor  an  Eastern  Luther!  A  monk  or  priest  of  some  nerve 
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and  brain,  and  lieart,  to  step  forward  and  deidare  the  tiling  as 
it  is;  to  attack  the  forms  and  rites  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  a  thousand  years  ;  and  instead  of  revering  them  for  their 
antiquity,  show  that  it  is  high  time  ancient  abuses  and  time- 
consecrated  corruptions  were  given  to  the  winds. 

This  is  the  right  use  to  which  we  should  put  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  the  energy  of  tlie  nineteenth  eentury. 

If  the  editor  and  translator  of  Platon’s  treatise  expect,  by 
publishing  it  in  English,  to  gain  many  admirers,  if  not  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  (ireek  faith,  we  suspect  he  will  be  disappointed; 
but  wc  ho|)C  that  another  result  may  spring  from  the  publi¬ 
cation,  namely,  a  deep  conviction  that  every  Church,  whether 
of  the  East  or  the  West,  ean  glorify  (iod  only  as  she  rcHeels 
His  truth — His  pure  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  as  embodied  in  the  holy  lives  of 
zealous  maintaincrs  and  jiropagators  of  the  faith  ;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  adherence  to  a  creed  or  dogma,  however  pure,  is  nothing 
without  the  [)rinciple  of  s|)iritual  life;  but  that  when  the  creed 
itself  is  unsound  or  defective,  it  is  altogether  an  affair  of  death 
and  corriqition,  not  of  life  and  immortality. 

3.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to  convince  us  of  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  sole  authoritative  rule  and  directory  in 
religion,  the  volume  before  us  would  have  served  the  purpose. 
We  can  trace  the  flood  of  error  that  has  overspread  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  the  fatal  mistake  of  admit¬ 
ting  tradition  to  a  place  of  authority.  The  beginning  of 
corruption,  like  the  beginning  of  strife,  is  as  the  letting  out 
of  water.  The  breach  widens,  and  the  stream  of  corruption 
flows  on  with  increasing  volume  and  more  frightful  imj)etuosity, 
till  the  Church  is  one  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

It  may  seem  rather  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  “Orthodox 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Eastern  C'hundi,”  that  she  admits  a 
rule  of  faith  additional  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scri|)tures,  since 
she  confines  herself  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven  general 
councils.  What  can  be  wiser  or  safer,  she  may  ask,  than  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  ( 'hurch,  as  represented  by  the  councils  ? 
Our  answer  is  in  one  word:  The  Hiih.e.  That  is  wiser,  that 
is  safer.  And  if  it  be  urg(*d  that  still  wc  must  have  an  inter- 
prefafion  of  the  Hible,  and  that  the  councils  oidy  inter|)ret  and 
give  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  Hible,  we  re|)ly  by 
asking,  “And  who  is  to  interpret  the  interpreter.'^”  It  is  far 
easier  to  understand  and  interpret  the  dictates  of  revelation 
than  the  complex  and  other  contradictory  decrees  of  the 
councils.  The  Hible  is  “the  law  and  the  testimony;’  they 
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are  human  and  fallihle,  ‘‘and  if  they  s})eak  not  accordinix  to 
this  word,  it  is  hecjiuse  there  is  no  li^ht  in  tliein.” 

AV  ere  a  incinher  of  the  orthodox  (ireek  Clinrcli  to  rend  these 
pa^es,  he  nii^ht  he  disposed  to  say,  “  AVho  is  this  dt‘l‘amer  of 
our  ancient  Apostolic  ('hurch  V  Home  Lutheran  or  Calvinist, 
or  other  heretic  of  the  AVest — some  one  or  other  of  the  innu- 
merahle  sectaries  that  have  sprung  up,  the  spawn  of  the  so-called 
Ueformation.  lie  had  better  remove  the  beam  out  of  his  own 
eye,  before  he  ])retends  to  i)ull  the  mote  out  of  his  brothers 
eye.”  AVc  would  thank  him  for  the  apt  (piotation  from  the 
(iospel,  and  would  specially  mark  the  word  hruther.  If  the 
(ireek  acknowledge  us  as  a  hrotJur,  he  sweeps  away  a  huge 
]>ortion  of  our  objection  to  Ids  Church,  for  it  is  its  setting  up 
an  exclusive  claim  tt)  be  the  one  true  Church,  disowninix  all 
others,  and  our  sect,  whatever  it  be,  among  the  rest,  that 
constitut(‘s  tlie  insutlerable  arrogance  of  which  we  complain. 
CVuisistently  witli  that  unserijitural  and  proud  assumption,  the 
(ireek  ought  to  disown  our  fellowship,  and  refuse  to  call  us 
brother;  but  when  he  does  so,  he  cannot  ([uote  Scripture  to 
rebuke  us  without  condemnino’  himself. 

O 


If  the  member  of  the  (ireek  Cliurch  allege  that  the  Ivoinan 
Catholic  is  e(pially  exclusive,  and  denies  the  ])ossibility  of  sal¬ 
vation  to  any  without  the  }>ale  of  the  communion  that  owns  the 
Pope  as  the  V  icar  of  Christ,  we  care  not  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
])riority  lietween  the  East  and  the  West.  We  rather  incline  to 
think  that  both  are  alike  setting  limits  to  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  (rod,  which  He  has  not  set,  and  will  never  sanction.  And  to 
us  it  matters  little  what  (ireece  or  l\ome  may  s;iy,  so  long  as  we 
believe  that  neither  is  constituted  the  judge  of  men’s  character 
and  destiny. 

l>ut  passing  this,  we  can  afford  to  give  a  more  direct  answer 
to  the  <juesti(m — “  W  ho  is  this  critic  who  speaks  blasphemy 
against  our  holy  Church?”  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  claim 
neither  intallibility  nor  perfection,  nor  could  we  belong  to  a 
(dmrch  that  pretended  to  infallibility,  whether  lodged  in  some 
individual  living  head,  or  in  the  impersonal  ahstraction  called 
the  (  hurch.  AN  e  reverence  the  Holy  Scrij»tures,  and  would 
follow  the  light  from  heaven  they  shed  on  our  path.  AN  e  bring 
evt'rv  dogma,  doctrine,  opinion,  practice,  to  the  test  of  the 
AVord.  NVe  are  not  careful  to  reconcile  the  early  Fathers 
with  the  Aju)stles.  AN"e  take  our  stand  on  Divine  insj'iratioii ; 
and  so  tar  as  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  agree,  we 
agree  with  l>oth  :  the  moment  they  cease  to  coincide  and  part 
company,  we  cleave  to  the  written  revelation,  and  leave  tradi¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  itself. 
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Tlie  doctrine  of  jnstilication  by  biitli  has  been  called  the  arti¬ 
cle  staufis  (Hit  cddentis  ecvlraia: ;  the  doctrine  of  the  sola  supnniKtt  ii 
of  the  llolif  Scri/j/ares,  irithout  irodition,  may  with  cciual  truth 
and  solemnity  be  terimid  the  article  of  a  standinu^  or  falling 
Clmrch.  The  question  as  to  the  rule  of  faith  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  I  must  know  what  I  am  to  believe,  and  u{)Ou  what 
antliority  I  am  to  believe  it,  before  my  faith  can  be  saving  or 
jnstifving.  Is  the  object  of  the  I’aith  that  justilies  something  that 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  tradition,  or  must  it  be  based 
on  Divine  revelation?  If  the  latter,  then  what  is  tradition 
iXood  for?  lUit,  moreover,  if  a  member  of  the  (Ireek  or  Latin 
rinirch  shoidd  think  to  turn  the  edge  of  onr  protest  against  the 
manifold  corruptions  of  those  communions  by  holding  nj)  to 
scorn  the  anomalous  character  of  onr  Protestant  communities, 
and  showing  that  the  rankest  weeds  of  error,  I'alse  philosophy, 
rationalism,  and  even  infidelity,  have  flourished  among  them  ; 
we  admit  the  fact,  but  deny  tlie  inference.  A  protest  against 
corriq>tion  docs  not  necessarily  emanate  frotn  purity  ;  to 
denounce  falsehood  and  folly  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  denouncer  is  true  and  wise.  So  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
protest  against  (Ireek  and  Itoman  error  and  corruption  fall  to 
the  ground,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Protestants  are  no 
better.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white ;  and  if  all  the 
three  be  black,  it  would  be  harder  still  to  make  a  white  out  of 
them.  So  the  Greek  and  Ivoman  Cinirches  will  tjain  little  bv 
ret(H’ting  the  charge  of  error  or  delection  u[)on  the  Protestants. 

Put  one  thing  is  to  be  noticed,  that  as  they  were  not  all 
Israelites  of  old  who  W'ere  of  Israel,  so  there  are  many  so-called 
Protestants,  who  are  not  true  Protestants.  Tliey  are,  in  fact, 
neither  l*rotestants  nor  Christians,  but  loose  and  inconsistent 
professors,  who  are  in  reality  nothing.  The  true  grounds  of 
Protestantism  they  neither  understand  nor  care  for,  nor  is  Pro¬ 
testantism  answerable  for  their  misdt'eds,  any  more  than  (diris- 
tiaiiity  itself  is  answerable  for  the  wicked  lives  and  bad  jirinciples 
of  multitudes,  who  falsely  assume  the  Clu  istian  name ;  but  by 
doing  so  only  blazon  tlieir  own  hypocrisy. 

Tlie  justification  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unscrl[)tural  Jissunqitions,  and  distortions  and  perversions  of 
Christianity  found  in  the  Cliurch  of  Koine.  If,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kcforination  in  the  sixteenth  cemtury,  tin;  I^atin  Church 
was  a  pure  Church,  that  held  fast  the  Apostolic  AVord,  without 
addition,  mutilation,  or  corriqition,  then  tlu^  work  of  the 
Keformers  was  a  blunder  and  a  sin,  and  the  Protestant  Cdiurches 
tliey  founded  s(*hisniatical  sects.  And  if  the  (ireek  Chun'h, 
that  has  never  been  so  convulsed,  is  to  this  day,  as  she  pretends, 
“  the  one  orthodox  Apostolic  Church,”  then  the  attempt  to  reform 
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her  19  uncalled-for,  and  to  charge  her  with  defection  is  a 
slander,  and  to  separate  from  her  communion  is  to  commit  tlic 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  mistake. 

4.  These  remarks  bring  us  hack  to  the  fundamental  error  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches — the  dejiarture  from 
Apostolic  practice  and  Scriptural  authority.  The  first  addition 
made  to  the  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  on  the 
ground  of  tradition,  was  the  first  stej)  in  the  road  of  error. 
The  first  assumption  of  priority  of  rank  and  place  on  the  part  of 
a  primitive  bishop,  or  presbyter,  over  his  co-presbyters,  was 
the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  pride,  whose  last 
step  ’placed  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  the  Pope,  and  found  liim 
seated  with  the  names  of  blasphemy,  described  in  the  proplictic 
word  ;  for  he,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  usurps  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  God,  and  opposeth  and  exaltetli  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

Roman  Catholic  writers  complain  bitterly  that  Protestants, 
when  they  denounce  the  “  Holy  Church,”  speak  evil  of  that 
they  understand  not.  “  What,  for  instance,”  exclaims  a  writer 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  for  Dec.,  1857, — “what  do  Indepcmdents 
know  about  the  Catholic  religion  ?  or  the  Ra[)tist  ?  or  the 
Ibesbyterian  ?  How  many  families  throughout  the  land  are 
educated  in  tlie  so-called  evangelical  principles,  who,  by  the 
very  eircumstanccs  of  their  education,  their  quiet  domestic  life, 
their  seclusion  from  general  society,  and  their  total  want  of  the 
means  of  the  information,  know  nothing  about  tiie  Clmrcli  of 
Christ,  except  what  they  have  learned  from  a  debasing  and  cor¬ 
rupt  tradition?”  (P.  .395.)  Doubtless  there  are  ignorant 
Protestants,  as  there  are  ignorant  Roman  Catholics.  e 
freely  admit  that  many  of  us  know  as  little  of  the  subtle 
dist  inctions,  and  glozing  sophisms  by  which  Popish  writers 
defend  their  C'hurch,  as  the  generality  of  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  do.  Rut  we  maintain  that  such  learning  is  not 
needed  to  see  and  understand  the  palpable  facts  presented  to 
the  view  of  any  Protestant  who  strays  into  a  Roman  Catliolic 
church.  \\  liat  he  sees  and  hears  there  is  enough  to  convince 
any  misophisticated  mind  that  that  is  not  the  simplicity  of*  New 
Jestament  worship;  that  the  bowings  and  crossings,  and  ju’os- 
trations,  and  prayers,  and  vows  ofi'ered  to  inuitjes,  ay,  to 
imuyea — images  of  saints,  is  not  the  worship  of  tlic  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  scene  that 
meets  the  view'  in  a  Greek  church.  A  Platon  or  a  Rossuet 
may  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
worship  of  images  and  pictures,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  Hie 
ididatry  is  there  undeniable  and  unmistakealilc. 

Ihc  translation  of  Platon's  w'ork,  w'hich  has  drawn  us  into 
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observations,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sympathizing 
and  admiring  ineinher  of  the  Oriental  Cliurch,  and  one  who 
willinglv  accepts  the  good  inetroj)olitan’s  exposition  as  a  true 
mirror  of  the  orthodoxy  claimed  for  that  communion.  Ilut  it 
is  notorious  to  all  who  have  witnessed,  as  wo  have  done,  the 
actual  service,  and  mingled  with  both  priests  and  laity  of  the 
(Trcco-llussiaii  Church,  of  which  Platon  was  a  dignitary,  that 
the  “orthodox  doctrine”  laid  down  in  a  hook,  and  the  living 
reality  as  seen  in  the  worship  and  the  worshippers,  are  two 
verv  diiferent  things.  The  book  is  bad  enough,  as  it  admits 
the  fact  of  the  use  of  pictures  or  images,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
sacraments  and  offices,  that  pretend  to  no  higher  authority  than 
human  tradition  ;  but  it  attempts  to  veil  the  idolatry  under  a 
|)retcncc  of  reverence  and  affection  for  holy  men  and  holy  things, 
while  in  the  living  exhibition  seen  in  any  (Ircck  church  any 
(lay  throughout  the  year,  and  most  of  all  on  their  high  days, 
nothing  meets  the  view  but  the  grossness  and  materiality  of 
Croat  lire- worship,  the  sinierstition  of  minds  untaught  to  soar 
beyond  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  unenlightened  by  any 
rav  hut  that  which  comes  dim  and  discoloured  throuiih  the 
gloom  of  their  sacred  places.  These  are  redolent  of  incense, 
and  flickering  with  many  a  wax  taper  burning  before  many  a 
shrine,  and  there  is  heard  the  sound  of  trained  voices  chanting 
the  matins  or  vespers;  but  the  light  of  pure  truth  there  shines 
not,  the  sweet  incense  of  s[)iritual  worship  is  there  in  no  repute, 
and  the  joyful  sound  of  tlie  (lospel  is  there  unheard.  It  may 
he  a  gorgeous  substitute  for  “the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds,” 
and  a  (juieffts  for  a  conscience  burdened  with  guilt;  but  it  is  a 
mockery  after  all,  and  leaves  the  worshipper  craving  and 
empty,  and  joyless  still. 

W  c  deny  not  the  possibility  of  the  s[)irit  of  true  devotion 
being  found  in  temporary  alliance  with  certain  forms  of  super¬ 
stition,  jind  availing  itself  of  the  lesthetics  of  an  imposing  and 
solemn  ceremonial,  as  giving  tone  and  expression  to  its  deej)cst 
feelings;  but  were  the  whole  truth  known  in  such  cases,  it 
might  he  found  that  the  religious  clement  in  the  character  of 
such  worshippers  was  kept  strong  and  active,  not  by  the  help 
of  the  gorgeous  rite  and  external  appliances  of  a  cathedral 
service,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  that  for  one  who  rose  above 
the  pressure  and  deadening  influence  of  the  sciisikmis  worship, 
•}  thousand  had  all  true  devotion  crushed  out  of  them  by  its 
intolerable  weight. 

We  might  appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  known  what  we  aflirm,  and  they  will  testify  that  it 
is  only  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  seen  in  its  true  glory,  and 
His  cross  is  kept  in  the  believing  view  of  the  sinner,  that  he 
N.^. — VOL.  HI.  z 
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can  cherish  the  1‘eelings  of  a  child  of  Ciod  —  tlie  spirit  of  iilial 
trust,  reverence,  and  love — and  can  serve  Him  witliout  liar. 
Then  it  is  felttliat  the  less  im|)osinii;  the  ceremonies,  the  simpler 
the  worship,  the  fewer  the  ohjects  interj)osed  hetween  the  i^m\ 
and  the  unseen  object  (»f  worship  tlie  better;  and  that  iiothinir 
can  satisfy  the  heart,  iior  be  approved  by  the  jnd<:ment,  wlileli 
has  not  the  clear  sanction  ot‘  the  Scriptures  of  truth. — the  inlal- 
lible  W(u*d,  which  needs  no  pretended  “infallible”  iiiterjae- 
tation  to  be  intelligible  to  the  humble  believer,  ibr  he  has  the 
fulfille<l  j)romise  of  the  Spirit,  who  takes  of  the  thim^s  of 
C'hrist,  and  shows  them  unto  him — the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One,  which  is  truth,  and  no  lie. 

Our  present  theme  beinp;  the  (ireek  Church,  not  any  of  the 
dissenters  from  it,  we  enter  into  no  discussion  of  their  merits 
or  defects.  Ft)r  the  same  reason  we  refrain  1‘rom  all  (piestioiis 
touchinjx  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Christian  ('hnreh.  We 
have  Inul  occasion  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  Peformation  from 
Popery,  but  our  subject  does  not  lead  us  into  any  review  of  that 
movement,  or  any  estimate  of  the  ])resent  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  confessions.  On  a  proj)cr  occasion  we  miuht  not  dediiie 
the  task,  and  all  we  shall  say  here,  in  addition  to  allusions 
already  made  to  the  Pr(»testantism  of  the  past  or  the  present, 
is,  that  we  do  not  consider  it  needful,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
case  against  either  the  Eastern  or  the  ACestern  ('Imreli,  that 
the  lh’ote>tants  stand  out  ])iire  and  spotless,  in  contrast  with 
the  corrupt  communion  they  have  left.  It  may  Ik‘  that 
Protestant  ('hurches  have  themselves  become  deixencntte,  ami 
sunk  as  hov,  or  lower,  than  the  bodv  against  which  they  pro¬ 
tested.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  were  but  imperfectly 
reformed,  and  that  they  brought  a  portion  of  their  ancient 
errors  into  their  new  orpmizations.  It  mav  be  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  deirenerate  soon  a[>peared  in  the  Ehurches  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  new'  errors  of  doctrine  and  j)raeliie 
crept  in,  whi(*h  rendered  them  spectacles  of  warnini;,  ratherthan 
examples  h»r  imitation, — doublv  sinnin*;,  l)v  abiisinix  clearer 
lii;ht,  and  lortityiiiij  in  their  errors,  and  justifyinit  in  their 
adherence  to  a  false  system,  the  votaries  of  the  corrupt  (  hurch 
of  luune,  which  they  had  left,  but  without  fbHowini;  ami 
abidiiiiX  in  the  truth.  Our  observations  have  exteiulcd  so  far 
beyond  our  calculations,  that  we  must  lcav(^  unnoticed  the 
appended  article  on  Melchizedec.  Nor  is  this  anv  matter  ot 
rej^ret,  for  the  “  treatise,”  as  it  is  called,  fills  only  some  halt- 
(U)zen  I’aites,  and  is  a  sim|>le  enough  exposition  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  ]u*rsonage  referred  to,  contaiiu'd  in  the  liiblc. 

AN  c  take  leave  of  this  work,  trusting  that  the  dav  is  not  dis¬ 
tant  when  Christians  of  the  East  and  of  the  AN’est  will  better 
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understand  one  anotlicr,  and  when  Churches — so  ealled — shall 
be  estimated,  not  by  their  boasted  anticinity,  hut  by  their  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  Scriptural  model  in  fonn^  and  their  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Scriptural  spirit,  in  the  vitality  and  power  of 
religion.  When  the  great  harvest-time  of  the  world  a})proaehes, 
the  seed  that  has  been  lying  dormant  in  many  a  soil  will  spring 
up,  and  then  corruj)t  Cliurches,  shaking  off  the  inerustations  of 
a<a\s  and  the  cerements  of  death,  will  start  to  new  life,  and 
spiritual  verdure,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness,  will  everywhere 
adorn  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hasten  this  con¬ 
summation  in  llis  time! 


Art.  11.— PLRCY  HVSSHK  SHKLT.KY. 


1.  Shelle.ji,  and  his  Wrifint/s.  By  Pliarlcs  S.  Middleton.  In  Two 

Vols.  Loudon:  Aewby.  1S5S. 

2.  Ixci'oUcvtions  of  the  Last  Dat/s  of  Shell  rj/  and  Byron.  By  B.  #1. 

Trelawny.  London:  E.  ^loxon.  1S58. 

r»iO(;KAi*iiY'  becomes  a  diilicult  task  where  the  verdict  of 
conscience  is  as  clearly  i)ronounccd  against  the  hero,  as  the 
inc  illation  of  the  alfe(*tions  leans  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
The  one  condemns  on  the  evidence  supplied,  the  other  accpiits 
at  the  instance  of  partiality.  All  this  jierjilexity  attends  the 
ctlort  to  jiourtray  the  life  ot*  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley — a  large 
’portion  of  whose  poetry  coneiliat(‘S  the  regard  of  men  of 
ingenious  and  sympathetic  minds,  while  at  tin*  same  time  many" 
of  the  tacts  of  the  poet’s  life,  and  his  serious  oj unions,  have 
arrayed  against  him,  not  merely  the  prejudices,  but  the  con¬ 
victions,  of  tlie  better  part  of  the  community".  We  shall 
endeavour  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper  to  render  this 
singularly  unfortunate  person  condign  justice,  neither  on  the 
one  hand  palliating  his  faults,  nor,  on  the  other,  withholding 
the  meed  of  credit  which  is  due  to  the  poetic  sid(^  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Although  he  were  fifty  times  a  son,  w(‘  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  ourselves  a  Brutus  on  the  judgment  seat.  Clothed  in 
the  awful  ermine  of  the  censor,  we  shall  “  nothing  extenuate  ” 
—having  respect  to  human  frailty,  we  shall  “  set  <lown  nought 
in  malice.” 

We  may  j)remisc,  that  our  sympathies  run  in  accord  with 
poetical  natures,  although  not  professing  in  any  sense  to  be 
j)octs  ourselves.  To  jaiss  a  fair  judgment  upon  poetry,  we  think 
it  by  no  means  needful  that  we  should  have  been  ourselves 
members  of  the  tuneful  craft.  A  man  may  pronounce  u[)on 
the  capabilities  of  a  horse,  without  having  been  in  harness, — a 
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critic  may  weif^li  jiuliciously  the  merits  of  a  son  of  sonj]r  wiiho^t 
belonging  to  tlie  fraternity  of  singers.  The  highest  admira¬ 
tion  for  tlie  wliole  imaginative  race  of  men  we  lionestly  j)n)- 
fess,  and  look  upon  their  faculty  as  something  rare  and  divine: 
we  arc  not,  therelbre,  extreme  to  mark  the  obli(piitios  ut‘ 
genius,  provided  only  that  genius  preserve  any  res|)eot  lor 
itself  in  its  aberrations.  The  colossus  of  our  English  literature 
was  never  more  morally  colossal  than  when  he  carried  com¬ 
passionately  a  drunken  Savage  home  on  his  back,  and  shrouded 
his  frieiurs  infirmity  from  the  ]Minos  of  the  police-court.  With 
that  great,  weak,  good  man,  we  cultivate  the  charity  which 
“shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.”  The  pipe  of  Orpheus  we 
venerate  ([uitc  as  much  as  the  plastic  art  of  Prometheus;  and 
deem  thus  much  of  explanation  beforehand  due  to  ourselves, 
should  we  seem  severe  in  the  critical  judgment  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  pronounce  on  both  the  poet  and  the  luaii, 
Shelley. 

Our  hero  had  the  grave  misfortune,  from  his  birth,  of  being 
an  only  son,  of  large  expectations — a  circumstance  which  pru- 
bably  lay  at  the  root  of  the  few  and  evil  days  of  his  uuhap[)y 
pilgrimage  on  earth.  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  of  Castle  Chuiug. 
Sussex,  was  father  of  the  poet,  whose  natal  day  was  August  4, 
171)2.  'fhe  family  dates  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Kichard  11., 
and  from  successful  marriage  speculations,  and  the  sedulous 
practice  of  the  “good  old  gentlemanly  vice  —  avarice,”  the 
property  of  the  house  had  become  one  of  the  m(»st  respectable 
of  its  rank  in  the  kingdom.  The  first  ten  years  of  Percy  were 
spent  at  home,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  petted  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  and  deferentially  treated,  as  the  heir  of  the  estate,  to  a 
degree  unsafe  for  the  steady  balance  of  the  cup  of  prosperity 
in  after  days.  His  delicate  habit  of  body,  fair  com[dexiou,  and 
tendency  to  shoot  up  into  prematurely  tall  stature,  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  unwise  cockerinjj  of  the  fore-doomed  bov,  and 
would  expend  upon  him  an  amount  of  subserviency  calculated 
to  foster  an  unwholesome  share  of  self-conseipience  and  sell- 
will.  The  shyness  and  resistance  of  coercion  which  he  after- 
w’urtls  displayed  may  have  been  in  part  constitutional,  but  also 
no  less  an  exhibition  of  deeply- rooted  pride,  implanted  in 
childhood.  AVe  make  every  allowance  for  the  idiosyncracy  ot 
genius  developing  itself  in  its  natural  forms  at  the  earliest 
period,  but  w’c  are  dis[)oscd  to  believe  that  the  fault  ol  early 
indulgence  went  far  to  spoil — for  its  ow’ii  happiness  at  least — 
a  disposition  marked  by  some  admirable  native  (jualitics. 

A\  c  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  injudicious  training 
of  his  schools  and  schoolmasters  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  is 
to  be  accredited  w  ith  all  the  iiiults  and  misfortunes  of  Shelley  » 
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cnrccr.  II  is  first  school  was  Sion  House,  llrontford,  where  lie 
acquired  in  the  course  of  five  years  sufheient  Greek  and  Latin 
to  enahle  him  to  liavc  made  a  respectahle  fii^urc  at  Eton,  had 
lie  felt  so  disposed.  Now,  we  know  no  hotter  intellectual 
excreisc  than  Latin  and  Greek  verso-makino'  for  boys,  which  is 
as  auiusino;  as  chess,  and  far  more  instructive ;  which  makes 
them  masters  of  the  grammar  and  etymons  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  while  grinding  them  in  another,  and  teaches  them  more 
of  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  English  speech,  the  beauty  of 
jioctry,  the  grace  of  prose,  than  the  most  direct  English  educa¬ 
tion  can  give.  Long  may  that  verse-making  discipline,  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  Ihiglish  university  course,  survive  the 
tinkcriiifr  of  modern  educationists,  and  the  suggestions  of  uni- 
versity  commissioners  !  No  one  that  has  undergone  its  school¬ 
ing  can  possibly  regret  the  hours  as  wasted  which  he  has 
expended,  like  Horace,  in  biting  his  nails  and  scratching  his 
head  while  looking  for  an  apt  epithet,  or  a  due  (plant ity.  The 
sheer  discipline  to  the  teinjicr  and  the  brain,  is  worth,  as  disci- 
])line,  all  the  mathematics  in  the  “  Prineipia.”  '^J'he  jiroprietor  of 
the  academy  in  Brentford  was  a  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  disparaging  way  as  “a  Scotch  Doctor  of  Law,” 
although  what  (lemcrit  consisted  in  his  being  “a  Scotch  Doc¬ 
tor,”  is  not  apparent,  if  he  were  only  a  sound  and  competent 
teacher,  and  this  none  have  represented  that  he  was  not.  He 
may  have  been  strict,  even  severe — we  are  not  apologizing  for 
the  Dominie — but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unjust,  and  l^e 
made  the  expectant  baronet  write  Latin  verses  of  decent 
(piality  ere  he  escaped  from  his  ferule.  Had  there  Ix'en  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  Shelley,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  on  his  own  rejiresentations,  and  those 
of  his  cousin  and  schoolfellow,  Medwin,  he  would  not  have 
l>cen  instantly  removed.  Yet  here  he  continued,  with  his 
usual  vacations  at  home,  where,  doubtless,  both  school  doings 
and  sufferings  were  freely  canvassed,  from  semester  to  semester, 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  AVhen  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  thus  impartially  examined,  we  think  the  “  Scotch  Doctor” 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  with  considerable  ert'dit.  He  does  not 


seem  to  have  failed  in  diligence  and  zeal,  as  Shelley’s  acijuire- 
ments  showed,  nor  docs  his  delicate  pujfd,  the  cosseted  and 
only  son  of  a  baronetted  house,  appear  to  have  complained. 

1  he  affliction  of  the  young  poet  arose  from  his  sehoolfellows, 
wh(j,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  boyhood,  could  neither  com¬ 
prehend  nor  make  allowance  for  the  shy  and  retiring  tempera¬ 
ment  of  their  comrade.  M  hen  they  indulged  in  play,  Shelley 
only  promenaded,  with  long  and  eager  strides,  a  (piiet  spot  ()f 
the  play -ground  ;  and  when  their  expert  hand  was  armed  with 
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crickct-ball  and  bat,  the  youn<^  recluse  wielded  only  a  book. 
His  tall,  awkward  figure,  girlish  complexion,  and  self^*enterii)ir 
habits,  were  sure  to  provoke  banter  and  opposition  from  anv 
set  of  hoys  of  the  ordinary  mould — and  that  without  helncr 
gratuitously  cruel,  or  even  intentionally  unkind.  Ktleminatc 
men  claim  little  respect  from  their  grown-up  fellows,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  rule  to  he  much  otherwise  where  the  ladv- 
like  otfender  is  a  hoy  amongst  hoys,  whose  expressions  of 
liking  and  disliking  are  usually  marked  by  a  IVankness  which 
disdains  reserve. 

If  somnainhulisin  he  an  indication  of  latent  insanity,  there 
was  more  in  Shelley’s  habits  than  mere  oddity  and  reserve,  for 
he  occasionally  walked  in  his  sleep  at  this  early  period. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  poet  was  duly  transferred  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  ticcoinmodated  at  a  hoarding-housi*  kept 
by  one  of  the  extra  masters.  At  the  college  here  he  was  sul)- 
jeeted  to  greater  indignities  than  at  his  former  school,  for  here 
he  was  f(i<j<jcd;  so  that  in  faring  forth  from  Brentford,  he 
fared  further  and  fared  worse.  A\  c  are  no  defenders  of  that 
system,  which  we  deem  as  had  as  had  can  he ;  hut  to 
Shelley,  with  his  habits  and  views,  it  must  have  hetm  torture. 
Fagging,  too,  to  a  little  hoy,  brings  no  sense  of  humiliation 
with  it,  while  a  youth  growing  up  to  mature  years  will  resent 
the  system  as  a  gross  imposition  and  indignity.  Jhit  resist¬ 
ance,  of  course,  was  Iio[)eless,  where  both  masters  and  pupils 
insisted  upon  compliance,  while  yet  compliance  in  etlect  did 
not  redeem  the  recusant  from  insults,  ])rovoked  by  his  known 
rebellious  will.  Of  this  ])eriod,  an  old  Etonian  writ(s:  — 

Either  from  natural  delicacy  of  frame,  or  from  possessing  a 
mind  which,  in  hovhood,  busied  itself  in  ‘rrasi)ing  thoughts 
beyond  his  age,  probably  from  something  of  both,  he  shimued 
or  despised  the  customarv  games  and  exercises  of  vouth.  d  his 
made  him  with  other  boys  a  byword  and  a  jest.  He  was 
known  as  ‘  ^lad  Shelley,’  and  many  a  cruel  torture  was  ])rac- 
tised  upon  him  for  his  moody  and  singular  exclusiveness.”  In 
order  that  this  rej>resentation  of  “cruel  torture”  may  not  he 
adopted  nu  pied  de  la  lettre^  we  must  instance  the  nature  ot  the 
only  two  inflictions  described:  one  was  pelting  with  a  loot- 
ball  ;  the  other,  shouting  and  mauling  in  regular  schoolboy 
fashion.  The  aiodus  operandi  in  both  cases  was  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Some  wag  would  introduce  a  foot-ball  into  the  chusters 
on  a  dark  winter  evening,  and  then,  amid  the  merry  conlusion 
ot  a  thousand  busy  feet,  they  would  contrive  somehow  that 
any  obnoxious  member  of  the  party  should  get  every  now  and 
then  a  blow  from  the  muddy,  bounding  ball :  uo  very  terrible  or 
unusual  “torture”  this.  The  other  was  an  ordeal  somewhat 
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more  pcvcro.  The  partieulnr  name  of  some  hoy  would  he 
sounded  hy  one,  taken  up  hy  another,  and  another,  until 
hundreds  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  name.  At  tlie  same 
time,  if  the  person  selected  were  a  hi^  hoy,  a  patli  was 
usuallv  made,  and  a  space  opened,  for  the  one  on  whom  a 
hundred  toni^ues  were  callinpr.  Shelley,  in  his  Ktoii  days,  was 
a  i)iuj  hoy,  and  was  often  selected  for  this  species  of  annoyance. 
“  Sliellev,  Shelley,  Shelley  !  ”  was  thundi'red  through  the 
cloisters  hy  ohstre[)erous  tongues,  when  the  unfortunate  wight 
np|)eared,  and  then  practical  jokes  would  accompany  the  cry, 
such  ns  knocking  his  hooks  from  under  his  arm,  seizing  them  as 
he  stooped  to  recover  them,  ])ulling  and  tearing  his  clothes,  or 
pointing  with  the  finger,  as  one  Xeapolitaii  maddens  another. 
The  residt  was  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  which  made  the  restive 
patient  a  candidate  for  Hedlam  for  the  time  heing,  his  eyes 
tlashed  like  a  tiger’s,  his  cheeks  grew  pale  as  death,  his  limhs 
(jiiivered  with  passion,  and  his  hair  almost  stood  on  end.  That 
schoolhoys  will  thus  at  intervals  treat  each  other  is  not  plea¬ 
sant,  hut  the  greater  pait  of  their  play-ground  intercourse  aims 
at  nothing  1‘urther  than  a  little  noisy  tun,  far  too  harmless  in  its 
most  decided  characteristics  to  he  designated  ‘‘cruel  torture.” 


Such  treatment  made  Shellev  more  and  more  of  a  recluse, 
hugging  his  i)ooks  and  private  apartment  as  his  asylum  from 
wrong,  and  cultivating  more  earnestly  the  hahit  of  self-reliance. 
The  ])ractices  for  which  he  suffered  became  badges  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  dear  in  ])roportion  as  they  were  ])ros<*ribed.  l>ut  these 
trials  had  their  off-set  in  the  comj)anionship  of  his  two  chums 
in  the  same  lodging.  With  his  friend  Amos  he  us(*d  to  write 
|)lays,  and  act  them  before  the  always  highly  approving  audience 
of*  their  common  friend  ^latthews.  Shelley  had  a  strong 
inclination  for  literature,  but  as  rooted  an  aversion  towards 


learning,  both  of  them  rather  common  characteristics  of  the 
overgnuvii  school-boy.  At  llrentford,  and  now  at  Windsor, 
h(‘  had  ransacked  the  libraries  of*  all  the  tiash  which  they 
treasurcil  in  such  unstinted  (piantities  in  those  days,  his  taste 
ev(‘n  then,  however,  being  of  an  eclectic  (piality. 

d'he  visit  of  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  astronomy  and  chemistry 


gave  the  early  part  of  Shelley’s  residence  at  l^ton  a  bias  towards 
a  fresh  study, — that  of  chemistry.  He  possessed  himself  of  a 
solar  microscope,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  displayed  an 
almost  childish  affection.  An  electrical  machine  was  added  to 


his  stores,  with  sundry  other  articles  constituting  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  art  chemical;  and  so  eagerly  did  he  pursue  his 
investigations  into  the  laws  of  naturii  in  this  de|Kirtiuent  of 
sciimce  that,  no  unusual  conse(pience,  he  nearly  blew  up  himself 
and  th(i  house  in  which  he  resided.  1I<^  took  lessons  in  this 
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physical  science  from  a  competent  person,  ami  conihinoj 
researches  into  the  nature  of  solids  and  fluids,  with  meta¬ 
physical  speculations  of  a  darinp;  character.  “  Is  the  electric 
fluid  material  ?  he  would  ask  ;  “  is  light?  is  the  vital  principle 
in  vegetables?  in  brutes?  in  the  human  soul?'’  His  scepticism 
hefjau  thus  early — an  unnatural  feature  in  youth  ;  it  simirests 
most  forcibly  that  it  was  not  of  spontaneous  growth,  but  owed 
its  germ  to  the  suggestion  of  others.  Shelley’s  home  was  not  a 
religious  home,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been  ;  and  only  so 
far  back  as  half  a  century,  the  irreligion  and  infidelity  which  in 
])art  issued  in  the  first  French  Keyolution,  and  in  part  llowed 
from  it,  were  more  characteristic  of  English  society  than  we  can 
easily  realize  at  the  j)rcsent  day.  Jf  Shelley’s  bold  doubts 
were  insinu:itcd  by  another  rather  than  engendered  of  his 
own  teeming  thoughts,  how  fearful  the  criminality  of  the 
culjirit  who  supplied  the  first  spark  to  the  torch,  which  after¬ 
wards  blazed  so  fiercely.  The  youth’s  Fantheism  was  fully 
developed  ere  he  left  Eton,  taking  for  its  text  the  words  of  the 
elder  Pliny  In  the  treatise  De  Deo :  “God  must  be  all  sense, 
all  sight,  all  hearing,  all  life,  all  mind,  sell-existent,”  —  a 
sentence  which  thousands  as  shrewd  as  he  have  listened  to 
without  injury,  because  their  auscultation  was  not  (piickencd 
by  an  infidel  stethoscope.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  direct  the 
charge  home  to  his  Etonian  chemist’s  iieart,  as  the  Olynthian 
archer  sent  the  arrow  with  the  address,  “For  Maceilonian 
Philip’s  eye;”  yet  suspicion  points  In  that  direction,  since 
^Irs.  Shelley  has  volunteered  the  notice  that  her  husband,  in 
Ins  “  Kevolt  of  Islam,”  has  pourtray’ed  his  teacher  of  chemistry, 
and  of  something  else,  under  the  guise  of  the  benevolent  old 
man  who  releases  Laon  from  prison,  and  sympathizes  with  all 
Laon’s  views.  If  the  actual  old  man  really’  held  the  social 
views  of  the  poetical  old  man,  the  Eton  sage  must  have  owned 
an  unwholesome  creed,  for  thus  he  expounds  it: — 

Fearless  love  [that  is,  love  without  a  consecrating  Hymen]  and  the 
pure  law 

Of  mihl  Epiality  .and  Peace  succeeds 

'fo  taiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe, — 

Bloody,  and  false,  and  cold.” 

1  he  identity’  of  jiersons  admits  a  doubt,  but  the  creed  is  too 
pronounced  for  mistake. 

Shelley  satisfied  his  masters  at  Eton  by  his  regular  talc  of 
longs  and  shorts,  although  he  won  no  marked  distinction,  and 
left  the  ccdlegc*  in  1801).  At  his  departure  he  ])crj)eti'atcd  the 
absurdity  of  a  public  breakfast  to  his  mates,  which  cost  him 
fifty  pounds. 
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He  now  spent  one  year  at  home,  without  any  fixed  jiursuit, 
except  followin^ij  the  guidance  of  his  own  fancy, — a  dangerous 
leader  at  a  dangerous  age.  Hooks  of  French  philosophy  were 
probably  not  wanting  in  the  library  at  Castle  (loring,  to  warp 
bis  convictions,  while  tales  of  (u'rman  didhUric,  and  the 
wretched  novels  of  the  day,  fed  his  taste  lor  fiction.  The 
impulse  of  coinjiosition  was  strong  uj>on  him,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  male,  and  afterwards  with  a  female  cousin,  he 
concocted  a  jioem  on  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  two  novels 
called  “  Zastrozzi,”  and  ‘SSt.  Irvyne,  the  Hosicrucian.”  These 
two  latter  were  published  forthwith,  and  have  no  merit  of  any 
kind  to  recommend  them. 

In  October,  1810,  in  Shellcv’s  nineteenth  vear,  he  was 
entered  of  F^niversity  College,  Oxford,  chiefly,  we  jnesume, 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  to  initiate  him  into  some 
semblance  of  jiublic  life,  before  entering  Parliament  at  twenty- 
one.  llis  rooms  were  in  the  corner  of  the  jirincipal  (jiiadrangle, 
next  the  hall,  and  with  their  motley  furniture  shortly  assumed 
the  look  of  a  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  An  under-graduate  of 
the  same  college,  named  Hogg,  of  gentlemanly  manners  and 
kindred  feelings,  became  forthwith  his  fhhis. Achates.  Sludlev’s 
tall  figure  and  girlish  face,  with  his  constitutional  droop, 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  his  long  brown  wavy  locks 
that  floated  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  utterance  by  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  ])eaco(dv,  intolerably  shrill,  liarsh,  discordant,  and 
excruciating.  11  is  favourite  studies  here,  like  those  at  ICtoii, 
were  j)hyslcs  and  metaphysics,  embracing,  in  the  range  of  inves¬ 
tigation  in  this  latter  branclr  the  nature  of  the  mind,  a  future 
MiitCy  a  former  or  ante-natal  condition,  jiersonal  identity,  and 
ethical  philosojdiy, — in  almost  all  of  these  topics  leaning  to 
opinions  the  opposite  of  those  cherished  by  the  multitude  of 
jirevions  reasoners.  His  jdiysics  led  to  no  result ;  their  material 
Vltima  Tlnde  'is  soon  reached,  while  they  are  jiowerless  to  touch 
those  topics  which  are  too  ethereal  for  the  test  of  the  crucible 
and  litmus  paper.  They  simd  a  little  light  within  a  narrow  circle, 
but  none  wliatevcr  on  the  dark  gulf  which  separates  the  material 
from  the  spiritual.  That  is  a  chasm  which  no  human  science 
has  yet  been  found  to  span,  or  fathom,  or  cross.  'Hie  meta- 
}>liysics  of  Shelley  were  eijually  unsatisfactory  ;  they  expaiuh^d 
into  no  port  of  truth;  they  lay  twin  rocks  at  its  entrance, 
mid  his  bark  was  wrecked  thereon  when  his  first  voyage  was 
•‘Scarcely  begun.  The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  generally  blameless  cast  at  Oxford,  devoted  chiefly  to  s[)ccnla- 
tion  and  green  tea,  except  that  it  was  marked  by  an  almost 
total  neglect  of  the  studies  proper  to  the  place.  Hence  we 
arc  pre[)arcd  for  the  following  colloquy  with  the  blaster  of 
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the  college,  the  amiable  and  enlightened  Coplestone.  Sliellov 
himself  reported  the  conversation  to  his  friend  on  the  dav  of 
its  occurrence : — 


“  Tliey  are  ihill  people  here.  A  little  man  sent  for  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  that  I  must 
read. 

“‘You  must  read,  you  must  read,*  be  said  many  times,  in  his 
small  voice. 

“  I  answered,  f  bad  no  objection  ;  be  persisted  ;  so,  to'  satisfy 
him,  for  he  did  not  appear  to  believe  me,  I  told  him  I  had  some 
books  in  my  pocket,  and  began  to  take  them  out. 

“  lie  star(‘d  at  me,  and  said  that  was  not  exactly  what  he  meant. 
‘  You  must  read  IVometheus  Yinctus,  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona, 
and  Muelid.’ 

“  ‘  .Must  I  read  Euclid  ?’  I  asked,  sorrowfullv. 

“  ‘  1  (‘s,  certainly  ;  and  when  you  have  read  the  (uvek  works  1 
have  mentiom'd,  vou  must  bej^in  .Aristotle’s  Ethics:  and  then  you 
may  go  on  to  his  other  treatises.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  aeipiainted  with  .Aristotle.’ 

“  'Phis  he  repeated  so  often  that  ]  was  (luite  tiri‘d,  and  at  last 
said:- 

“‘Must  1  care  about  Aristotle?  AVhat  if  1  do  not  mind 
.A  ristotle  r  ’ 

1  then  left,  for  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  perplexity.” 


Now,  in  all  this,  we  do  not  sec  with  the  biographer  ot 
Shelley  “  how  the  form  rather  than  the  sjiirit  of  learning  was 
attended  to,”  nor  detect  “  the  dulness  of  the  man  jiroposcd 
as  his  instructor.”  AA"c  perceive,  indeed,  the  imjiertinence 
ot  Shelley  in  his  last  (puTy  of  the  tutor,  but  in  no  resjicet 
the  ineompetency  of  the  learned  jiedagoguc.  If  young  men 
go  to  Oxlord  to  learn  Aristotle,  and  the  college  tutors  are 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Aristotle,  we  sec  not  how 
the  conclusion  can  be  evaded  that  the  authorities  must  insist  on 
the  jiages  of  the  (Ireek  pbiloso[)her  being  turned  over  hv 
both  teachers  and  pujiils  with  diligent  hand.  Shelley  docs  not 
come  out  of  this  colhxpiy  with  the  conscientious  tutor  with 
anything  like  living  colours.  The  “small  voice”  of  authority 
was  further  weighted  wdth  common  sense,  and  the  young 
gownsman’s  alPectation  of  nouchdUuicc  does  not  hide  his  ilcleat. 
Such  a  spirit  as  Shelley  displayed  on  this  occasion  w’as  ominous 
ot  evil  to  come.  It  needs  no  projihct  to  tell  that  “  pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall :  ’ — 

“  Nimia  ilia  licentia 

Erofccto  evaclct  in  alicpiod  magnum  malum.” 

I  he  negative  o[>position  of  Shelley  to  the  set  studies  ot  the 
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place  was  succeeded  by  the  circulation  of  a  painjddct  of 
declared  infidelity,  and  most  dangerous  character.  As  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  its  nature,  it  consisted  of  the  sceptical  conclusions 
and  suggestions  in  TTume’s  Kssays,  carefully  culled  out  of  that 
insidious  work,  and  shown  “  together  like  garden  gods ;  ”  a 
concentrated  extract  of  deadly  poison,  and  labelled  “  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism  ;  ”  acconn)anied,  moreover,  with  the 
expression  of  a  hypocritical  regret  that  it  “  ai)i)earcd  unha})pily 
to  he  ([iiite  unanswerable.*^  This  Shelley  sent  by  j)ost  far 
and  wide,  challenging  controversy,  and  demanding  confutation. 
He  prohahly  obtruded  it  on  the  authorities  of  the  college,  for 
the  insolent  folly  of  the  under-graduate  was  fully  ecpial  to 
the  precocious  wickedness  of  his  speculations.  The  check  which 
his  Atheist  j)ro])agandism  received  at  their  hands  was  richly 
deserved.  On  liady-day,  1811,  Shelley  was  expelled,  —  the 
most  severe  penalty  the  college  could  inflict ;  yet  even 
indulgence  must  allow  that  their  dangerous  inmate  was  driven 

o  O 

forth — 

‘‘  lly  the  justest  doom 
That  ever  the  destroyin’  yet  destroyed.” 

The  poet  shall  describe  the  process  himself:  — 

“•  1  am  expidled,’  ho  said,  as  soon  as  ho  had  recovered  himself  a 
little — ‘  I  am  expelled.  1  was  sent  for  suddenly  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 

1  went  to  the  common  room,  where  1  found  our  Master,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  I'ellows. 

‘‘‘  The  .Master  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  little  syllabus,  and 
asked  mi'  if  I  were  the  author  of  it.  lie  spoke  in  a  rude,  abrupt,  and 
insol(‘nt  tone.  1  begged  to  be  informed  for  what  purpose  they  put 
the  (|iiest  ion. 

“‘No  answer  was  given;  but  the  master  loudly  and  angrily 
re])eat(‘d,  ‘  Are  you  the  author  of  this  book  r  ’ 

“‘If  I  can  judge  from  vour  manner,’  I  said,  ‘  you  are  resolvinl 
to  punish  me  if  I  should  aeknowh’dgi’  that  it  is  my  work.  If  you  can 
prove  that  it  is,  produce  your  (‘vidence ;  it  is  ninthiT  just  nor  lawful 
to  interrogate  me  in  such  a  ease,  and  for  such  a  ))urpose.  Such 
proceedings  would  become  a  court  of  Impiisitors,  but  not  freemen 
in  a  free  country.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  choose  to  deny  that  this  is  your  composition  ?  *  reiterated 
the  blastin’,  in  the  same  ludi^  and  angry  voice. 

“Shelley  complained  of  his  violent  and  ungentlemanlikc  deport- 
Bient,  saying : — 

I  have  experienced  tyranny  and  injustici’  before,  and  well  know' 
wiiat  vulgar  violence  is ;  but  1  never  met  with  such  unworthy 
treatment.’  I  told  him  calmly  but  firmly  that  1  was  determined  not 
to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  j)ublication  on  thi;  table.  JIo 
iniinediatelv  repeated  his  demand.  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  and  he 
said  furiously  : — 
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“  ‘  Then  you  are  expelled,  and  T  desire  yon  will  quit  the  oolloae 
early  to-morrow  niorninp;.’  At  the  coiielusioii,  one  of  tlie  Fellow^ 
took  up  two  papers  and  handed  them  to  me.  II (‘re  it  is.’  lie  pr,). 
dneed  a  re2;ular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn  \ip  in  due  form,  niuler 
tlie  seal  of  the  colh'^e. 

‘‘  Slu*ll(*y  was  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  frank  and  fearless;  hut  he 
was  likewise  shy,  nnpresuming,  and  eminently  sensitive.  1  have 
been  with  him  in  many  trying  situations  of  his  after  lift',  but  1  never 
saw  him  so  deeply  shocked,  and  so  cruelly  agitated,  as  on  this 
occasion. 

‘‘  lie  sate  on  the  sofa,  repeating  with  convulsive  vtdicmeiuv,  the 
words — ‘  biXpelled,  ex[>(‘lled,  expelled  his  hand  shaking  with  emo¬ 
tion,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering.” 


On  tins  report,  wdiicli  is  exaggerated  by  adjectives  of  iinnccded 
strength,  his  present  biographer  observes:  “  In  this  we  sec  the 
inherent  delicacy  of  his  mind,  no  less  than  in  the  hap])ie>t 
moments  of  his  life.  However  much  he  might  despise  tlie  mean 
spite  of  those  whom  an  evil  fortune  had  ])laced  over  him.  he 
shrank  instinctively  from  tliu  disgrace  wdiiidi  their  gross  tyranny, 
by  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  would  inflict  upon  him.”  For 
ourselves  we  see  no  singular  “delicacy”  in  shrinking  from  the 
disgrace  his  folly  had  entailed  upon  him,  for  the  veriest  plelmian 
clay  would  have  shrunk  with  equal  sensitiveness  from  contact 
with  ignominy.  The  authorities  appear  to  have*  borne  with 
(‘xcjuisitc  patience  iij)  to  this  crowning  w'rong  the  demeanour  of 
Shelley,  whicli  was  totally  opposed  to  the  habits  and  studies  of 
tlie  place. 

Idle  young  aristocrat  had  been  floated  out  of  his  depth  alto¬ 
gether  by  tlie  prospect  of  his  ten  thousand  a-year,  his  title,  aiul 
his  place  in  Parliament,  and  fancied  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
“  the  vulgar  sons  of  vulgar  fathers,”  to  whom  the  governmont 
of  his  college  was  committed;  Vnit  he  was  summarily  and  pain¬ 
fully  awakened  from  his  delusion,  only  to  find  himself  sinking 
under  the  ban  of  those  very  oflicials  whose  authority  he  ailccto<l 
to  despise.  We  arc  always  sorry  when  ]>ersons,  especially 
young  ones,  sufl’er  to  an  extreme  degree  from  their  juvenile 
imjirudcnce ;  but,  notwithstanding,  must  feel,  in  the  jircscnt 
case,  that  Shellev’s  pimishnient  was  not  disproportioned  to  his 
oil  cncc,  which  was  of  the  last  degree  of  gravitv;  and  that  the 
heads  ot  Tniversity  (\)llege  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
expulsion  from  their  domicile  of  s(^  dangerous  a  nienihcr. 
Kespoct  for  that  revealed  truth,  on  the  basis  of  which  every 
college  in  Oxford  is  founded,  a  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their 
institution  as  a  hall  of  science  and  learning,  and  concern  for 
all  the  other  youth  committed  to  their  care,  shut  them  up  to 
lliis  single  course.  It  is  greatly  to  their  crc<rit  that  the  aris- 
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tocratic  prestige  of  their  pupil  in  no  degree  swayed  their 
decision,  nor  won  from  them  an  indulgence  of  treatment  which 
would  not  have  been  accorded  to  the  poorest  sizar  in  that  great 
university.  It  may  be  as  well  to  interject  that  Shelley's 
Atheism  might  have  been  answered  to  the  satisfying  of  even 
Shelley’s  mind,  as  the  acute  reasonings  of  much  sharper  intel¬ 
lects  on  that  fearful  negation  have  been  answered  with  all- 
convincing  ])Owcr  over  and  over  again — we  need  do  no  more 
than  instance  the  admirable  Boyle  Lectures  —  and  had  the 
voung  fanatic  not  been  “mad  upon  his  idols,”  all  the  traditions 
and  habits  of  the  i)lace  would  liave  pleaded  for  leniency  towards 
the  misguided  youth:  but  the  irrepressible  folly  and  inordinate 
pretension — the  reckless  insubordination  and  sheer  insanity  of 
Shelley’s  behaviour  silenced  even  his  advocates,  and  made  his 
very  })atrons  own  with  a  sorrowful  reluctance  that  he  must  dc- 
[)art.  We  may  add  parenthetically  that  among  its  other  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  Oxford  largely  possesses  this — that  it  exhibits 
on  an  o[)en  field,  with  convincing  evidence,  what  a  democratic 
thing  true  learning  is — how  impartially  the  Muses  dispense  their 
favours  to  the  most  gifted  of  their  votaries,  uniidluenced  by  any 
other  consideration  but  merit.  Beyond  the  discredit  accruing 
to  Shelley  from  the  circumstance  of  his  expulsion,  the  rulers  of 
his  college  did  him  no  wrong;  his  whole  future,  a  brilliant  and 
promising  one,  w'as  still  at  his  own  disposal;  and  respectable 
talents,  a  baronetcy  in  expectance,  together  with  an  unusually 
handsome  property  strictly  entailed,  lodged  the  elements  of 
worldly  jwosperity  and  happiness  still  largely  in  his  power. 
Had  he  been  as  wise  as  he  was  obstinate,  headstrong,  and 
foolish,  Shelley  would  now  have  been  known  as  a  bright  star 
in  his  countrv’s  horizon,  instead  of  as  an  unhcalthv  meteor: — 


“  A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
d'ht‘  menace  of  the  universe.’* 

When  he  left  Oxford  the  ([uondam  gownsman  was  forbidden 
to  a|)pcar  under  his  father’s  roof.  This  |)rohibition  does  not 
conmijind  our  assent  so  readily  as  the  conduct  of  the  tutors  of 
his  college,  for  according  to  our  creed  a  father’s  door  should 
be  open  to  the  criminal  child  as  an  asylum,  fpiite  as  readily 
as  to  the  unfortunate  to  sujn)ly  a  home.  The  severity,  not 
wholly  undeserved,  of  the  parent,  may  j)erhaps  be  charged 
with  some  part  of  the  confirmed  and  des[)crate  folly  of  the  son 
which  ensued. 

The  most  j)ainful  immediate  consecpienee  of  this  eseaj»ade  to 
tljc  poet  himself  was  a  prohibition  to  correspond  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cousin  of  his,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  cherished  a 
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boyish  passion.  Of  tlieir  early  intimacy  he  thus  wrote  in  after 
years  in  one  of  his  fragments  : — 

“They  were  two  cousins,  almost  like  to  twins ; 

And  so  they  grew  together  like  two  llowers 

Upon  one  stem,  which  tlie  same  beams  and  showers 

Lull  or  awaken  in  their  pnri)le  prime.” 

The  young  lady  had  the  good  sense  to  marry  almost  imme- 
<liatelv  a  suitable  partner — another  l)low  to  the  (Jnixote  of 
Atheism.  Directly  after  this  unfortunate  alTair  Shelley  betook 
himself  to  the  metropolis — that  large-bosomed  mother  of  “the 
exiles  of  the  heart,’’  and  there  found  in  study  and  idleness  such 
consolation  as  was  possible,  llis  social  martyrdom  had  not 
extinguished  his  admiratioii  for  free  thought  and  see[>tical 
inquiry,  rather  had  made  fidelity  to  his  convictions  a  (hitv,  and 
irritation  against  his  wrong-doers  his  uinanal  state  of*  fei'ling. 
Persecution  is  ever  a  suicide.  It  classes  itsell’,  without  the 
alternative,  under  the  law — tliat 

“  Most  snifering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed, 

Lven  by  the  sntferer.” 

It  never  gains  its  end,  and  eventually  |)erishcs  by  the  means 
itself  employs.  We  have  not  a  wonl  to  waste  upon  its 
nnworthiness,  which  is  transparent.  \Ve  arc  ([uite  prepared 
to  find  Shelley  in  London,  dee[)  in  Spinoza  and  \ovalis, 
Voltaire  and  Wdnev,  Condorcet,  liousscau,  and  J.-alande — 
a  kind  of  reading  neither  tril)utary  to  truth,  nor  likely  to 
bring  satisfaction  to  a  troubled  mind.  lie  eagerlv  drank 
in  iniidelity  from  these  sources,  and,  intoxicated  with  the 
conlirmation  of  his  views,  learned  to  glorv  in  his  shame, 
ddie  “Inquirer,”  and  tlu‘  “Political  »Iustice”  of  (lodwin.  as 
might  be  expected,  harmonized  with  the  young  enthusiast’s 
views,  and  led  ti>  a  ))ersonaI  ae(|ualntance  with  that  writer, 
which  was  charged  with  momentous  consc(|uences  to  Shelley’s 
alter  life.  With  something  like  a  predestinated  incapacity  for 
belief  of  the  (lospel,  the  embryo  infidel,  nevertheless,  found 
place  for  the  crudest  psychic  and  physical  theories,  about  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  sleep,  spiritual  transmi- 
gratit)n,  apparitions,  animal  magnetism,  and  the  portentous 
nonsense  of  vegetarianism, — prone  to  run  like  an  ill-trained 
pointer  at  every  bird  lie  flushed,  while  he  neglected  h'gitimate 
game.  Alaterials  for  his  “  (^ueen  ^lab”  grew  under  his  hand 
during  this  period,  which  afterwards  expanded  in  that  dreary 
poem  into  an  attack  upon  everything  which  society  holds  dear; 
the  domestic  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  revealed 
religion.  It  needs  no  further  characterization  ;  it  is  the 
embodied  spleen  of  ar  Ishmael — the  futile  “  Laze  it,  raze  it,” 
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of  an  infatuated  Samson,  wliioli  destroys  self  more  efteetnally 
than  the  foe,  Shelley  meant  it  for  lava,  but  it  turned  out 
nothiniij  more  poetieal  than  bile. 

About  this  period,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  sehool-^irl  of 
sixteen,  an  aecpiaintanee  of  his  sister’s,  longinu:  probably  for 
svinpathy  and  love,  an  ordinary  wetdviiess  of  youths  of  nineteen, 
and  moved  by  resentment  ai^ainsthis  father,  whom  a  mhcl/inucf 
would  intensely  annov,  Shelley  ran  away  to  Gretna  (Jreen 

ft  •  » 

with  Harriet  Westbrook,  and  shortly  alterwards  was  marri(‘d  to 
her  with  the  le<;al  ceremonies  usual  in  Kurland.  To  say  that 
this  j)oor  jjjirl  was  unsuited  to  the  poet  is  no  impeachment  of  her 
i^oodness,  for  she  was  little  more  than  a  child  when  he  induced 
her  to  clo[)e  with  him,  and  from  all  that  app(‘ars  she  was 
throni»;hout  a  iaithful  and  worthy  wife.  Sir  Timothy  was 
furious  at  this  iVesh  outbreak  of  democratic  j)ravity  on  the  part 
of  his  son,  which  he  })rol)!d)ly  construed  into  persistent  rebel¬ 
lion  against  parental  authority  and  irrej)arable  disgrace.  More 
than  once  neixotiations  were  undertaken  between  father  and 
son  to  bring  about  some  ci'ssion  of  his  rights  on  the  part  of 
Percy,  but  he  steadily  refused  to  yi(‘ld  anything  either  to 
menace  or  conciliation.  Ojjportunity  was  taken  of  this  con¬ 
tumacy  to  make  the  further  months  of  his  minority  palntul 
from  [U’ivation,  and  disgusting  from  want  ol‘  sympatliy.  d'he 
young  con[)le  were  thrown  cliietly  upon  the  resources  of  the 
wife’s  father,  a  respeetabh*  retired  imd\eoj)er,  who  allowed 
them  .1*200  a-year  for  their  suj)port;  but  this  was  cpiitc*  inade- 
rpiate,  from  the  want  of  economical  knowledge  at  both  sides  of 
the  house.  We  lind  them  Hying  the  assault  of  poverty  in  the 
vScclusion  of  the  English  lakes,  and  next  in  Ireland,  where 
Sludley  threw'  himself  into  the  early  agitation  for  repeal,  and 
jmhlishcd  “  An  Addr(‘ss  to  the  Irish  l^eople,”  wherein  he  based 
his  claim  to  accost  tluan  on  tin*  tact  that  “he  has  now  been  a  week 


in  l)uhUn  ( ! ),  and  has  made  hlms(‘lf  accpiainted  with  the  ])ul)Iic 
mind.”  (I  ! )  As  might  lx?  surmised,  this  bnxdiure — the  birth  of 
a  week’s  gestation — dis})layed  exactly  one  half  the  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  enigmatic  people  of  our  sister  island,  w  hich  Sir  George 
Ileaifs  more  recent  “Fortnight  in  Ireland”  displays;  and  this 
latter  has  never  been  rej)uted  a  work  of  a  j)rofound  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  description.  Shi'lley  sh.ortly  left  Ireland  lor  Wales, 
where  he  lived  in  seeming  (|ui(?t  and  content  for  about  a  twelve- 
month — chewing  opium,  it  must,  howevau*,  b(‘  tohl,  and  (‘ik^oiiii- 
tering  (K'casional  horrors — and  next  turns  up  in  Eondon,  having 
been  hunted  oui  of  two  or  three  Cambrian  localities  by  the 
drcjid  ()t‘ assassination,  which  woulvl  setmi  to  have*  b(?en  an  insane 
delusion.  Hut  the  love  that  bound  him  to  his  girlish  bride, 
w  hich  ought  to  have  been  cemented  by  the  birth  ol  tw  o  children 
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and  the  prospect  of  another,  wasted  away  under  the  pressure  ot 
pecuniary  difficulties  and  discordant  tastes.  The  poor  rrirl, 
whose  fate  was  linked  with  his,  was  probably,  like  most  Kn^^lisli 
maidens,  no  whit  romantic  or  poetic,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
all  the  “Zastroz/as”  and  ‘‘ (^iieen  Mabs’’  of  Parnassus,  for  a 
comfortable  fireside,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  modest  matron. 
Shelley  found  the  o(*cupation  of  his  mind  sufficient  to  wean  him 
from  concern  about  anything  so  unpoetic  as  regular  meals  at 
fixed  hours — a  penny  roll  eaten  in  the  street  with  a  handful 
of  raisins  being  in  his  conception  a  sum j)t nous  dinner  for  a 
man  with  a  book  in  his  hand  or  a  poem  in  his  thoughts:  the 
less  ethereal  nature  of  young  Mrs.  Shelley  would  probably 
have  relished  much  more  a  warm  dinner,  with  its  etceteras.  From 
their  narrow  circumstances  they  had  an  uncomfortable  home,  hut 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  the  sublime  j>oet,  and  reformer  of  all  the 
wrongs  of  society,  did  not  condescend  to  make  it  so  ha])py  as  he 
might.  A  still  darker  suspicion  hangs  over  the  incident  of  their 
final  separation  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  namely,  that  Shelley 
had  already  given  what  heart  he  had  to  spare  U)  .Mary  (lodwiii 
in  :iu  illicit  attachment,  and  thus  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
his  wife,  ddie  ill-assorted  couple  ])arted  in  the  year  just  named, 
the  lady  returning  to  her  father,  pregnant  by  her  husband  with 
another  child,  the  mutual  confession  of  the  discordant  pair  that 
they  had  never  loved  each  other.  This  i.s  ])robably  but  too  true 
— the  attachment  being  the  sensual  dream  of  a  mere  boy  and  girl 
in  their  teens,  yet  one  which  might  have  grown  into  something  of 
a  more  respectable  ([iiality,  if  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  universal 
philanthropist,  ha<l  condescended  to  learn  the  evangelical  lesson 
of  sliowing  “  piety  at  home.”  We  can  scarcely  restrain  our 
indignation  as  we  read  Mr.  iNliddletou^s  hollow  apology  for  the 
husbamrs  cruelty  and  baseness  :  “  That  Shelley,  who  was  ever 
tender  towards  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls  u[K)n  the  earth, 
treated  her  with  kindness  and  distinction  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  the  scanty  evidence  we  possess  sufficiently  proves.”  We 
reviewers  boldly  aver  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this 
favourable  allegation,  and  the  facts  of  Shelley’s  life  colour  the 
oilier  side  of  the  case  with  the  deepest  hues  of  jirobability.  We 
mean  not  to  impute  to  the  poet  deliberate  ill-usage,  but  tliat  his 
absorption  in  self,  and  his  wrongs,  his  humanitarian  theories, 
poetical  abstractions,  delicate  health,  and  the  other  accidents  ot 
liis  position  in  all  likelihood  gave  ground  for  just  complaint  on 
the  part  of  his  juvenile  partner,  and  led  to  those  mutual  recri¬ 
minations  which  ended  in  their  disgustful  sejinration.  llis  for¬ 
saken  wife,  a  pretty  simple  creature,  was  scarcely  ilejmsited  once 
more  in  the  home  of  her  childhood  ere  Shelley  seduced  Mary 
Woll  stonecraft  (iodwin,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  from  her  father’s 
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fiide,  and,  married  although  he  was  to  another,  took  her  with 
liiin  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  child  w’as  in  due  time 
the  fruit  of  the  amour.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  September, 
18 Id,  his  poor  wife,  probably  stung  to  madness  by  his  open 
adultery  and  unmanly  desertion,  drowned  herself  in  a  pond  at 
the  bottom  of  her  fatlier’s  garden,  leaving  two  helpless  children 
to  deplore  their  lot,  and  their  guilty  surviving  parent  free 
to  marry  his  i)aramour,  which  he  did  forthwith  at  the  instance 
t)f  Godwin.  This  was  the  only  reparation  lie  could  make  the 
second  Mrs.  Shelley  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  in  her 
abduction  two  years  before,  albeit  with  her  own  consent.  Even 
she  ai)pcars  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  like  the  ill- 
mated  lady  whose  })lace  in  his  affections  she  usurped,  than  to 
have  been  the  partner  of  the  wayward,  self-indulgent,  and 
utterly  reckless  poet.  After  two  or  three  short  })criods  of 
rcsulencc  in  England,  the  longest  of  which  was  at  Marlow  in 
Huokinghamshire,  a  sojourn  marked  by  a  thousand  extrava¬ 
gancies — such  as  haunting  the  woods  of  IVisham  at  midnight  for 


the  purpose  of  invoking  the  devil  —  these  frantic  doings, 
nevertheless,  intermixed  with  acts  of  iinj)ulsive  benevolence — 
Shelley  took  his  departure  finally  from  England  in  the  yeiu* 
1818.  The  painful  vclat  given  to  his  history  by  the  Chancery 
suit  which  deprived  him  of  the  guardianship  of  his  first  wife’s 
children,  precijiitatcd  this  measure  of  final  exile.  On  the 
impropriety  of  interfering  with  the  guardianshij)  of  offspring 
by  their  own  parents,  so  long  as  those  parents  are  not  demon¬ 
strably  lunatic  and  incapable,  we  have  strong  opinions  ;  but,  the 
law  of  England  remaining  as  it  is,  we  admire  the  spirit  of  the 
maternal  grandfather,  who  would  not  resign  the  infants  of  his 
murdered  daughter  to  their  unworthy  sir(‘,  but  claimed  the 
|)rotection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  his  lielpless  charge. 
^or  had  Shelley  any  right  to  connilain,  if,  himself  making  light 
of  law,  ill  all  his  previous  course,  whenever  it  opposed  his  will, 
the  lex  taliimis  should  overtake  him  in  turn,  and  the  majesty  of 
law  make  small  account  of  the  impotent  rebel’s  will.  Ere  long 
the  hapless  children  died,  and  relieved  the  Court  of  its  charge, 
and  the  jiarent  of  his  chagrin. 

Until  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  “  (iucen  Mab,”  which 
was  published  when  the  ])oct  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
?^ecms  to  have  devoted  little  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry. 
^  et  was  he  evidently  born  a  poet,  for  his  earliest  verses  arc 
scarcely  distinguisliable  from  his  latest  by  any  symptom  of 
immaturity  or  haste.  The  iioeni  of  “  Alastor  ”  the  production 
of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  will  bear  coinjiarisou  with  any  other 
that  dropped  from  his  pen,  for  the  music  of  its  rhythm,  the  force 
of  its  ex[>rcssiou,  and  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  its  strain. 
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The  Revolt  of  Islam,”  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  hij! 
compositions,  dates  also  from  this  early  period, — a  poem  which  is 
made  up  of  a  loud  shriek  of  denunciation  against  all  the  actual 
or  possible  tyrannies  of  mankind,  relieved  by  musical  wails  of 
more  plaintive  character — the  whole  consisting  of  neither  luorc 
nor  less  than  a  defensive  pleading  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  of 
boys  that  dislike  being  flogged  or  fagged  at  school,  and  of  men 
that  prefer  concubinage,  with  license  of  change,  to  inarriage, 
which  forbids  it.  As  a  whole  this  epic  is  inferior  to  others  of 
Shelley’s  poems,  but  it  boasts  of  a  few  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  the 
English  language  in  the  versification  it  adopts,  and  is  often 
more  faulty  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  subject  than  the 
failure  of  the  poet.  Unwedded  love,  political  revolution,  and 
the  regeneration  of  future  ages  by  means  of  these  specilics— 
radicalism  of  the  first  water,  and  due  commendation  of 

Rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  hut  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  riglits” — 

intermingled  with  terrible  blasphemies  addressed  directly  to 
highest  Heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  hymn  to  Equality,  arc  the 
ingredients  of  “  The  Revolt  of  Islam.”  The  briefest  sample 
will  suffice  to  justify  our  representation  of  the  pernicious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work,  and  to  point,  with  horror  mingled  with  pity, 
at  the  breast  which  laboured  in  travail  with  such  perilous  stutf 
during  tlic  months  of  its  completion.  Its  social  immorality 
finds  its  index  in  the  w’ords: — 

“  ^Fan  and  woman, 

Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow.” 

A  stern  sense  of  duty  compels  us  to  quote  tlic  next, 
although  painfully  repugnant  to  every  reverential  feeling,  in 
order  that,  when  Shelley  is  talked  of  or  commended,  his  deli¬ 
berate  and  recorded  sentiments  respecting  that  Gracious  Being 
who  is  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  l)est,  may  furnish  a  warning 
against  the  fascination  of  his  talents,  and  the  romantic  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  history  : — 

“  Almighty  Fear, 

The  Fiend-(iod,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear. 

Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes, 

AV'hile  Truth  with  Joy  enthron’d  o’er  his  lost  empire  reigns.  * 

No  man  who  felt  or  wrote  thus  could  be  happy,  as,  in  sober 
sadness,  he  had  no  right  to  be  happy.  The  misery  he  deplored 
was  not  so  much  around  him,  as  a  fire  that  scorched  his  own 
vitals  and  consumed  his  rest.  Like  Orestes  goaded  l)y  the 
buries,  Shelley  could  make  to  himself  a  home  nowhere,  for  no 
sooner  had  he  pitched  upon  a  suitable  domicile  than  he  was  all 
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anxiety  to  move.  lie  was  enabled  to  shift  his  quarters  as 
often  as  he  chose,  in  consequence  of  his  grandfather’s  death  in 
1815,  which  increased  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  gave  wing 
to  his  caprices.  Hence,  at  war  witli  England  and  Cliristianity, 
and  sick  at  heart,  he  resolved  to  make  the  southern  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  his  place  of  abode.  He  lived  thence¬ 
forward  and  died  in  Italy.  But  even  there  he  had  no  home ; 
(ieneva,  Milan,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Este,  Koine,  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Spezzia,  together  with  minor  sojournings  and 
frequent  migrations,  fill  up  the  space  of  the  four  years  that  yet 
remained  to  him  to  live — a  pilgrim  and  wayfarer  his  unvarying 
character  to  the  end.  The  remorse  which  breathed  no 
penitence  in  confession,  betrayed  itself  in  restlessness  and 
misery.  The  burden  of  the  Cain-like  stain  of  blood  was 
greater  than  the  wretched  man  could  bear.  The  worm  that 
dieth  not  stung  not  the  less  surely  for  stinging  secretly — and 
the  sulfercr  knew  not  the  way  to  the 


“  Comforter 

And  only  Healer  when  the  heart  hatli  bled.” 

Looking  at  all  the  elements  of  his  case,  we  think  that  in 
every  likelihood  accidental  drowning  forestalled  suicide.  The 
agony  of  Shelley  at  times  reached  the  pitch  of  frenzy ;  he 
frequently  exjircssed  a  desire  for  death  ;  and  none  more 
keenly  than  he  felt  that  the  interval  of  his  endurance  would  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  his  life. 

“Non  prills  hi  mentem  stimuli,  qiiam  vita,  rclinquent, 

Quique  dolet,  eitius  quam  dolor  ipse,  cadet.” 

Trelawny,  in  his  interesting  notes,  which  give  one  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  morale  of  the  poet’s  life  than  any  elaborate 
biography,  tells  us  that  bathing  once  with  Shelley  in  a  deep 
pool  in  the  Arno,  the  poet,  who  could  not  swim,  sank  directly 
to  the  bottom.  His  friend  fished  him  out,  and  when  Shelley 
recovered  breath  he  said  :  “  I  always  find  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  and  they  say  Truth  lies  there.  In  another  minute  I 
should  have  found  it,  and  you  would  have  found  an  empty 
shell.  It  is  a7i  east/  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  hodg^ 

“What  would  "Mrs.  Slicllcy  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  gone 
back  with  your  empty  cage?” 

“  Don’t  tell  Alary — not  a  word  !  ”  he  rejoined  ;  and  then 
continued,  “  IIs  a  great  temptation  ;  in  another  minute  I  might 
have  been  in  another  planet.” 

As  it  is  not  required  in  philosophers  to  be  consistent,  we  are 
not  startled  by  the  reply  of  Shelley,  to  a  query  in  the  course  of 
the  same  conversation  : — 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit? 
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He  continued:  “Certainly  not;  how  can  I!  Wo  j^now 
nothin*]^ ;  we  have  no  evidence  ;  we  cannot  express  our  inmost 
thoughts.  Tliey  are  incomprehensible  even  to  ourselves.” 

AVe  should  like  to  know  what  it  was  which  Shelley  thoiiirht 
would  have  been  in  another  ])lanet  had  his  body  been  drowiiej. 

On  another  occasion,  Shelley  having  started,  in  no  happy 
mood  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  home  in  Pisa  for  a  ramble  in  tlie 
]>inc  forest,  his  wife  and  Trelawny  went  in  search  of  him, 
filled  by  oj)pressive  fears  of  the  poet’s  intentions.  It  was  a 
search  of  many  hours,  but  at  last,  with  the  guidance  of  a  native 
peasant,  the  haunt  of  the  poet-errant  was  found. 

“  As  we  advanced,  the  ground  swelled  into  mounds  and  liollows. 
By-and-bye  the  old  fellow  pointed  with  his  stick  to  a  hat,  books,  and 
loose  papers  lying  about,  and  then  to  a  deep  pool  of  dark  gliiniiior- 
ing  water,  saying,  ‘  Eccolo!  ’  I  thought  he  meant  that  Shelley  was  in 
or  under  the  water.  Tlie  careless,  not  to  say  impatient,  way  in 
whieii  the  poet  bore  his  burden  of  life,  caused  a  vague  dread 
amongst  his  family  and  friends  that  he  might  lose  or  east  it  away 
at  any  moment.” 

This  observation  of  the  poet’s  friend  tells  its  own  tale, 
accomj)anied  as  it  is  by  the  preceding  anxious  search. 

One  more  extract  will  be  sutHcieut :  it  is  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Trehnvny : — 

“  You,  of  course,  enter  into  societv  at  Leghorn  ;  should  you  meet 
with  any  seicntifie  person,  eapahle  of  preparing  the  acid  or 

essential  oil  of  hitter  almonds,  T  should  regard  it  as  a  great  kind¬ 
ness  if  you  would  procure  me  a  small  (piantity.  Tt  requires  the 
greati'st  caution  in  ]uvparation,  and  ought  to  be  liighlv  concentrated. 

1  would  give  any  price  for  this  medicine;  you  remember  we  talked 
of  it  the  other  night,  and  we  both  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  it; 
mv  wish  was  serious,  and  sjirang  from  the  desire  of  avoiding  needless 
sutVering.  I  nec'd  not  tell  you  I  have  no  intention  of  suicide  at 
prestmt,  but  1  confess  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my 
possession  that  golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  perpetual  ri'st.” 

As  both  the  ])artics  arc  dead,  it  needs  not  be  disguised  that 
Shelley's  second  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  any  more  than 
the  first ;  and  contracted  as  it  was  in  so  lawdess  a  way,  it  had 
almost  been  a  pity  if  it  were.  The  secret  of  his  married  file 
has  been  too  well  kept  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  jealousy 
interfered  w  ith  its  tranquillity  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
anteceilcnts  to  his  second  union  w’erc  not  calculated  to  allay'  the 
stings  of  the  yellow  monster,  w’hile  the  chartered  libertinism  of 
his  verses  seemed  to  pronounce  him  free  to  make  love  to  every 
huly  he  met.  M  e  shall  but  instance  that  intimate  friend’s  wife, 
to  wdiom  in  his  last  year  of  existence  he  w’rote  in  a  very  ecstasy 
of  passion : — 
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“  O  lift  me  from  the  p^rass  ! 

I  die !  I  faint !  1  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  cheeks  and  eyelids  pale!  ” 

And  the  words  addressed  to  a  lady  in  an  Italian  convent : — 

AVo  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  he  one 
Spirit  witliin  two  frames — oli !  wherefore  two  ?  ” 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  the  imprisoned  fair  one  did  not 
understand  the  English  verses  of  lier  too  ardent  lover ;  hut  his 
wife  knew  them,  and  eoidd  not,  with  any  of  tlie  natural  feelings 
of  women,  approve  of  poetical  tiirtations  that  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  terms  which  so  far  ])asscd  the  hounds  of  ordinary 
delicacy.  An  expression  of  Shelley’s  about  his  wife  exposes 
the  irrcconeilahlv  discordant  elements  of  their  two  natures: 
“  Poor  Alary  I  hers  is  a  sad  fate.  Come  along  ;  she  can’t  hear 
solitude,  nor  T  society — the  (piick  couj)led  with  the  dead.” 

Thus  the  fatal  Nemesis  fails  not  to  visit  w  ith  her  scourjje  all 
who  sin  against  the  fundamental  hnvs  of  nature  and  experience. 
To  revolt  is  to  invite  perdition  : — 

“  A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err — 

In  some  shape  :  let  none  think  to  ily  the  danger, 

Tor,  soon  or  late,  liOve  is  his  own  avenger.” 

As  these  last  years  of  Ids  residence  in  Italy  arc  tliose  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  production  of  his  choicest  poems,  we  shall 
hestow'  a  few  paragraphs  upon  this  period  of  literary  fertility, 
more  in  exjdanation  of  his  verses  than  in  coimnemoration  of 
his  life,  which  w^as  singularly  free  from  vicissitude.  At  tlie 
haths  (d‘  Lucca  the  ])oet  resided,  when  he  stole  that  hurried 
visit  to  Byron  at  Venice  which  issued  in  the  composition  of  his 
“dulian  and  Aladdalo” — one  of  the  most  original  and  remarkable 
of  his  j)ieees — lloratian  in  its  epistolary  vivacity  and  easy  flow', 
like  his  own  letter  to  Mrs.  (lishorne,  and  j)ervaded  by  that 
mysterious  harping  upon  sorrow',  which  forms  a  large  share  of 
the  fascination  of  Shelley’s  poetry.  A  part  of  the  inspiration 
under  which  he  wrote  he  ow'ed  to  the  place;  for  it  laid  its  spell 
upon  his  soul,  with  its  lagunes  and  its  liido — its  domes  and 
turrets,  its  countless  canals  and  its  blue  sea  w'aves,  its  palaces, 
its  pictures,  its  immortal  renown, —  but  the  ])oem  at  the  same 
time  is  essentitdlv  Shelleyish  throughout.  So  strong  was  the 
attraction  of  the  City  of  a  Hundred  Isles  that  he  writes: — 

“If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 

!,  from  that  moment,  should  have  formed  some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice;  for  to  me, 

It  w'as  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea. 
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And  then  the  town  is  silent ;  one  may  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night, 

Having  the  little  brazen  lamps  alight, 

Unseen,  uninterrupted  : — books  are  there, 

Uietures  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fair, 

AVhich  were  twiu-boru  with  poetry.” 

It  was  in  Byron’s  picturesque  little  villa,  called  I  Capuccini, 
at  Kste,  overlooking,  from  the  brow  of  tbc  hill  on  which  it  was 
built,  tbc  wide  plains  of  Lombardy,  that  this  very  touchiiifr 
poem  was  written.  The  poet’s  study  at  this  time  was  a 
summer-bouse  at  the  end  of  bis  garden.  Here  too  was  put 
together  tbc  first  act  of  bis  “Prometheus  Unbound,”  a  drama 
which  we  prefer  to  the  “Chained  Prometheus ”  of  H^schylus; 
although  we  must  own  that  the  Greek  Avail  of  the  immortal 
Titan  is  the  expression  of  a  mighty  sorrow,  such  as  never 
found  fitting  utterance  in  human  speech  before.  Shelley’s 
lines  written  among  the  Kuganean  hills  belong  to  this  period, 
and  exhibit  great  feeling  and  beauty — the  result  of  domestic 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  an  infant,  and  of  frc(iuent  Avatchings  of 
the  scenery  from  his  bower,  Avhence  he  could  sec, — 

“  Spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plains  of  Ijombardy, 

Hounded  by  the  vaporous  air ; 

Islanded  by  cities  fair.” 

Amid  the  Ihiths  of  Caraealla  at  Koine,  a  ruin  vying  in  pictu¬ 
resque  grandeur  with  the  Coliseum,  he  put  his  finishing  touches 
upon  his  “Prometheus.”  This  ruin  consists  of  six  enormous 
chambers,  above  200  feet  in  height,  each  enclosing  a  vast  area  like 
that  of  a  field.  Tliere  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  towers  and 
labyrinthine  recesses,  hidden  and  woven  over  by  the  wild  growth 
of  weeds  and  ivy.  Never  Avas  any  desolation  more  sui)rnnc  or 
loAely\  The  perpendicular  Avail  of  the  ruin  is  cloven  into  steep 
ravines  filled  up  Avith  flowering  shrubs,  Avhose^ thick  twisted 
roots  arc  knotted  in  the  rifts  of  the  stones.  In  one  of  the  but¬ 
tresses  that  supports  an  immense  and  lofty  arch,  Avhich  bridges 
the  verv  Avinds  of  heaAxn,  are  the  tumbling  remains  of  a  Avinding 
staircase,  Avhosc  sides  are  open  in  many  places  to  the  precipice. 
This  the  ])ilgrim  may  ascend,  and  arrive  on  the  summit  of  these 
piles.  Tlierc  grow  on  every  side  thick,  entangled  Avildernesses 
of  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  flowering  laurustinus,  the  Avhitc  fig,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  plants  sown  by  the  wandering  winds.  These 
sylvan  groAvths  on  the  summits  of  the  ruin  arc  intersected  on 
every  side  by  juuhs,  like  sheep  tracks  through  the  copsc-Avood 
of  steep  mountains,  Avhich  Avind  to  every  part  of  the  steeji 
labyrinth.  Here  Shelley  spent  day  after  day  in  a  musical  and 
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oJorous  solitude,  elaborating  his  verses,  and  taming  down  his 
heart  into  greater  subjection  to  his  circumstances,  and  more 
happy  coiniuunion  with  nature.  It  was  while  he  lived  at  Koine 
that  he  selected  the  odious  subject  of  the  Cenci  for  his  only 
completed  tragedy,  a  subject  wliicli,  with  a  strange  want  of 
delicacy,  he  suggested  to  his  wife  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers, 
and  which,  when  he  himself  finished,  he  desired  to  get  performed 
l)y  Miss  O’Xeill.  The  manager  of  Covent  (lardcn  Theatre, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  propriety,  refused,  after  reading  the 
play,  to  even  submit  it  to  that  distinguished  actress’s  perusal. 

Pisa  became  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  poet’s  later  residence  in 
Italy,  lie  removed  to  that  decayed  city  in  January,  1820, 
where  the  climate  and  situation,  and  the  imposing  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  harmonized  witli  tlie  temper  of  both  mind  and 
body.  Tlie  peacefulness  of  the  place  suited  his  love  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  the  necessities  of  imperfect  health,  while  the  air  and 
the  water  were  about  the  most  salubrious  and  agreeable  to  be 
obtained  in  the  whole  country.  Its  situation  had  many  charms 
besides:  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  with  mountains  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  sea  close  at  hand.  Shelley  himself  has  said : 
‘‘  Stand  on  the  marble  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye,  if  not  dazzled, 
on  its  river  glowing  as  in  the  fire ;  then  follow  the  graceful 
curve  of  the  palaces  on  the  Lung’  Arno,  and  tell  me  if  anything 
can  surpass  a  sunset  at  Pisa.”  It  was  while  residing  here  that 
he  struck  off  his  “  Ode  to  a  Skylark,”  the  exipiisite  cadences  of 
whicb,  combined  with  its  richness  of  thought  and  feeling,  liavc 
ever  made  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  pieces  of  the  poet.  On 
the  death  of  Keats,  in  a  condition  of  great  suffering  and  pri¬ 
vation,  at  Koine,  Shelley  came  forth  with  his  Klegy  on  that 
young  genius  cut  off  in  Ins  prime — one  of  the  most  musical  sets 
of  sepulchral  verses  since  Moschus  bewailed  Adonis  in  his 
tuneful  (ireek,  and  Catullus  Lesbia’s  sparrow,  in  no  less 
tuneful  Latin.  The  most  interesting  of  tbe  verses  in  this 
tribute  of  uenius  to  kindred  genius — but  whicb,  in  every  attri- 
bute  of  profound  and  melting  thought,  falls  infinitely  short  of 
the  deep  pathos  of  “  In  Memoriam” — are  those  which  describe 
the  author  himself:  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Shelley  beiii" 
that  he  makes  himself  the  hero  of  most  of  his  portraits,  as  well 
as  the  expounder  of  his  peculiar  philoso|>hy.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  us  offensive  in  this  obtrusive  egotism,  no  less  than  in 
the  peiqietual  whine  he  keeps  up  over  his  social  exclusion,  just 
like  the  schoolboy  culprit  who  deems  the  master  unjust  because 
he  flogs  him  for  robbing  an  orchard,  while  the  urchin  will  not 
learn  the  duty  of  observing  the  eightli  commandment  and 
respecting  his  neighbour’s  goods ; — 
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“  Wuht  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  form, 

A  phantom  amonp;  men,  companioiiless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 

AV' hose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  1  guess, 

Had  gazed  on  Nature’s  naked  loveliness 

Acta*on-like,  and  now  he  lied  astray 

With  feeble  steps,  o’er  the  world’s  wilderness ; 

And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

“  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift — 

A  love  in  desolation  masked  ;  a  power 

(firt  round  with  weakness ; — it  can  scarce  uplift 

Tlie  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour : 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  spi'ak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?  On  the  w  ithering  tlower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightlv :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

“His  head  was  bound  w ith  paiisies  overblown 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 

And  a  light  spear,  topp’d  with  a  cypress  cone, 

Hound  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy -tresses  grew', 

A^et  dripping  w  ith  the  forest  noon-day  dew, 

A'ibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 

Shook  the  w  eak  hand  that  grasp’d  it ;  of  that  crew 

Me  canu*  the  last,  neglected  and  apart — 

A  herd-abandon’d  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter’s  dart.” 

This,  it  ■will  be  observed,  is  Intensely  fanciful ;  and  where 
fancy  so  entirely  i>rcdoininates,  as  it  does  through  this  burst  of 
poetic  woe,  it  puts  ])ainful  sympathy  out  of  the  question.  e 
do  not  deny  that  Shelley's  was  a  feeling  nature,  but  the  tact 
that  he  only  wrote  Keats  one  letter  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
of  bis  death  dul  not  hear  till  several  months  had  ehq)sed, 
although  no  further  distance  intervened  than  that  between  Uonie 
and  Pisa,  is  suftieient  proof  that  his  Elegy  is  no  e.xprcssion  ot 
deep  personal  affection,  or  of  heart-breaking  bereavement.  It!? 
very  structure  would  forbid  such  a  conclusion,  which  the 
autiior  himself  styled  “a  highly-w’roiight  piece  of  art’ — “and 
perhaps  better  in  }>oint  of  composition  than  anything  I  have 
written.’  1  lie  poet  is  too  conscious  throughout  its  composi¬ 
tion — the  artist  apj)cars  everywhere,  in  ornamentation,  elabora¬ 
tion,  and  modulation ;  and  the  mourner  weejiing  over  the 
dead  is  lost  in  the  misanthrope  bewailing  himself.  As  in  the 
unhallowed  joys  of  his  two  unions,  neither  of  them  blest  by  the 
rites  of  the  C’hurch  in  their  commencement,  nor  with  the  l)cne- 
diction  of  consenting  parents,  so  in  his  griefs  the  poet  was 
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selfisli,  instinctively  perhaps,  and  impulsively  so,  rather  than 
from  dejiraved  habit  or  fixed  evil  principle.  He  very  keenly 
felt  the  degradation  of  his  position,  and  the  aversion  with  which 
his  eoimtrvincn  regarded  him  ;  hence  he  writes  of  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  :  — 

“  1  am  regarded  by  all  who  know  or  hear  of  me,  except,  I  think, 
on  the  whole  live  individuals,  as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  pollu¬ 
tion,  whose  look  even  might  infect.  This  is  a  large  computation, 
and  I  don’t  think  1  could  mention  more  than  three.  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  abroad  as  well  as  at  homo.” 

In  the  same  strain,  still  nearer  the  end  of  his  career: — 

“  Imagine  my  despair  of  good,  imagine  how  it  is  possible  that 
one  of  so  weak  and  sensitive  a  nature  as  mine  can  run  further  the 
gauntlet  through  this  hellish  society  of  men.”  ....  “  ^ly  greatest 
content  Avould  be  utterly  to  desert  all  human  society.  1  wouk. 
retire  with  vou  and  our  dear  child  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  sea, 
would  build  a  boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat  the  llood-gates  ot  the 
world.” 

To  all  which  wc  have  only  to  rcjdy,  that  the  moral  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  confessedly  a  mere  pre¬ 
judice — an  echo  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  and  who  lead  the  multitude  in  their  train — but  it  is 
something  to  find  even  that  prejudice  enlisted  on  virtue’s  side. 
Poets  will  raise  their  laugh,  ami  critics  their  sneer  against  the 
pruderies  of  the  ‘Sinco  guid,  and  rigidly  righteous;”  at  the 
same  time  it  is  w’ell  to  observe,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
unusual  goodness,  and  rigid  righteousness ;  and  that  these  arc, 
at  least,  as  worthy  of  being  cried  up,  as  their  base  assumption 
and  hy|)ocritical  imitation  deserve  to  be  cried  down.  It  cannot 
1)0  doubted,  nor  need  it  be  concealed,  that  much  of  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  living  Shelley  was  blind  and  unreasoning — a 
demonstration  of  feeling  rather  than  the  exercise  of  judgment — 
a  hu(‘-an(l-crv  of  outraged  custom,  rather  than  an  enlightened 
censure  of  viohitcd  morals.  It  may  be  allow'cd  to  be  all  this, 
and  yet  claim  our  rcsj)cct  as  an  expression  of  o])inion  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large  on  the  class  of  offences  of  which 
Slielley  was  guilty.  Ikdter,  far  better,  that  he,  the  guilty 
individual,  should  suffer  with  undue  severity  for  the  misery  he 
brought  into  at  least  three  homes — for  the  wrong  done  to 
morals  by  his  pernicious  example,  and  the  presumptuous  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  faults  in  many  a  printed  page — than  that  the 
?:cneral  abhorrence  of  mankind  of  irrcligion  and  adultery  should 
1)0  lessened  in  any  degree. 

Due  of  the  slandcrf)us  reports  of  wdiich  Shelley  found  reason 
to  complain,  at  the  period  wdicn  he  wrote  the  last  bitter  arraign-. 
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inent  of  human  prejudices,  was  tliat  his  sanity  of  minj  ^vas 
seriously  impeached.  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  apprehend  the 
nature  of  the  eharge  when  he  wrote  : — 

“  The  pleasure  of  this  visit  [to  Byron,  at  Bavcnna],  and  its 
result,  was  considerably  marred  by  another  scandal  which  Shcllev 
found  himself  lonj^  to  have  been  the  victim  of,  and  now  for  the  lirst 
time  heard  from  the  lips  of  Byron. 

“  Its  exact  nature  does  not  transpire,  though  it  is  quite  evident 
from  Shelley’s  allusions  to  it,  that  it  was  of  a  most  villanous 
character,  it  had  been  told  to  Byron,  with  a  request  tliat  he  would 
not  tell  it  to  Shelley,  l^ut  liyron,  as  Shelley  truly  observes,  was 
not  the  man  to  keep  a  secret,  good  or  bad ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
Byron  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  how  to  despise  the  calumnies 
wliich  malice  so  often  invents.” 


That  wc  have  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  in 
the  alternative  suggested  above,  we  think  clear,  troin  Shelley’s 
allusion  to  the  report,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife:  ‘‘ Tlie  calumnies, 
the  sources  of  which  are  probably  deeper  than  we  j)erceive, 
have  ultimately  for  object  the  depriving  us  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.”  They  had  no  further  clfect,  we  may  as  well 
subjoin,  than  that  of  causing  deep  irritation  and  annoyance  to 
the  poet. 

At  this  point  of  his  history  occurs  the  Interlude  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  and  abortive  journal,  The  TAheral,  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
to  edit,  and  which  was  to  be  enriched  with  the  contributions  of 
“all  the  Talents”  of  the  Kxiles.  For  this  almost  still-born 
tpiarterly,  Shelley  w’rote  those  fine  translations  wdiich  appear  in 
his  works,  and  which  exhibit  a  happy  adaptation  of  his  pen  tor 
that  kind  of  literary  comj)ositIon.  These  in  themselves  might 
have  animated  the  dead  mass  of  false  [)hiloso[)hy  and  ribald 
rubbish  with  which  they  w’cre  associated. 

As  Hunt’s  person  Avas  in  pledge  in  England  for  a  matter  of 
some  £1,500  or  so,  an  obligation  which  literary  men  in  London, 
depending  \vholly  on  literature  for  their  subsistence,  could  very 
readily'  contract,  to  release  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  leave 
him  free  from  gyves  of  debt  and  fear  of  duns  to  travel  south¬ 
wards,  Shelley'  most  generously'  made  him  a  present  ot  the 
whole  required  sum.  Few  men  w'ould  have  deemed  themselves 
bound  to  exercise  so  large  a  liberality  on  the  occasion;  and 
>ve  must  give  our  poet  the  credit,  if  credit  it  be,  of  not  seeming 
to  know'  the  value  of  money'.  It  is  true  he  never  knew'  the 
anxiety  of  earning  it,  and  this  may'  account  for  his  thought¬ 
less  expenditure.  The  record  of  tlic  sojourn  in  Italy'  of  the 
still  surviving  litterateur^  Leigh  Hunt,  may  be  found  in  his 
journal,  published  on  his  return  ;  from  the  severity  of  the  tone 
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of  which,  In  relation  to  Lord  Byron,  impartiality  will  make 
serious  deductions.  In  it  he  records  a  saying  of  his  benefactor 
Shelley  :  “  I  spent  one  delightful  afternoon  with  liim,  >vander- 
ing  about  Pisa,  and  visiting  the  cathedral.  A  remark  Shelley 
made  oil  that  occasion  is  characteristic.  Standing  in  those 
magnificent  aisles  while  the  organ  was  playing,  which  deeply 
affected  him,  he  exclaimed :  ‘  What  a  divine  religion  might  be 
found  out,  if  charity  were  really  made  the  principle  of  it, 
instead  of  faith!’”  TJiis  expression  of  the  poet,  it  behoves 
us  to  show,  argues  cither  indomitable  prejudice,  which  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  convinced  of  the  loving  nature  of  true 
religion,  or  else  singular  misa[)prehension  of  the  inspired 
volume.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  is  a 
sufheient  vindication  of  charity  as  the  fundamental  [irinciple 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  while  love  is  elsewhere  made  the 
perfection  of  Christian  attainment  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

We  now  verge  toward  the  catastrojihe  which  closed 
Shelley’s  days  of  probation  on  earth — a  catastro})hc  in  melan¬ 
choly  keeping  w  ith  the  tragic  character  of  his  life.  A  retired 
officer  from  India,  of  the  name  of  Williams,  resided  w  ith  his 
wife  in  Pisa,  with  whom  Shelley’s  family  struck  up  an 
intimacy  of  the  closest  kind.  The  gentlemen  sympatliizcd 
with  each  other  in  delicacy  of  healtli,  as  well  as  in  their 
common  taste  for  boating  and  sea-life.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
Lord  Byron  had  had  built  for  himself  a  sjilendid  schooner  of 
200  tons,  the  ‘‘  Bolivar;”  and  Shelley  and  his  friend  Williams, 
as  enamoured  of  the  w’ater  as  he,  but  more  economical  in  their 
expenditure,  ordered  an  open  boat  of  a  serviceable  kind  from  the 
same  builders.  It  w^as  twenty-four  feet  long,  eight  in  the  beam, 
schooner-rigged,  wdth  gaft*  tojisails,  ike,,  and  drew  four  feet  water. 
It  must  have  closely  resembled  in  apjiearance  one  of  our  smaller 
Kuglish  pleasure-yachts.  AVhen  it  reached  its  eagerly  ex¬ 
pectant  proprietors,  thev  were  residing  with  both  their  families 
under  the  roof  of  the  Casa  Magni,  an  uncomfortable  lodging 
on  the  magnificent  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  Here  they  enjoyed  a 
rude  style  of  accommoilation,  such  as  hhiglishmen,  who  are 
always  railing  at  their  own  country  when  in  it,  would  never 
submit  to  at  home.  “Had  we  been  wrecked,”  says  Mrs. 
Shelley,  “  on  an  island  in  the  South  Seas,  w’c  could  scarcely 
bavc  felt  ourselves  farther  from  civilization  and  comfort ;  but 


where  the  sun  shines  the  latter  becomes  an  unnecessary  luxury, 
and  we  had  enough  of  society  among  ourselves.”  In  tlic 
boat,  when  it  arrived,  the  jioet’s  days  were  principu  lly  passed ; 
and  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  sea  calm,  the  w  hole  party 
fre(picntly  spent  their  evenings  on  the  water — evenings  that 
»oinctimcs  advanced  far  into  the  night. 
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On  tlie  arrival  of  irunt  in  Leghorn  from  Genoa,  where  he 
had  landed  from  England,  Shelley  liastencd  to  meet  liim  in  hi.< 
fatal  craft.  lie  started  with  his  friend  on  the  Ist  Jiilv,  1S22 
in  better  Iiealtli  and  spirits  than  usual,  and  ran  down  the 
distance  in  nine  hours  and  a  half.  The  meeting  was  ] Peasant, 
and  he  accompanied  the  new  arrival  to  Pisa,  to  see  liim  esta¬ 
blished  there  under  Lord  Eyron’s  roof.  This  done,  AVilliami? 
and  Shelley  steered  away  from  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  on 
the  8th  of  duly,  with  a  light  and  favourable  breeze,  direct  for 
Spezzia,  hoping  to  reach  home  that  night ;  but  a  squall  came 
on  when  they  were  opposite  Via  llcgglo,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning— and  when  the  sky  cleared,  the  spy¬ 
glass,  that  had  watched  their  progress  so  far,  found  no  object 
within  its  range,  where  it  had  but  just  before  discerned  their 
tiny  bark;  and  the  natural  inference  was,  that  the  vessel 
had  gone  down  along  \vith  its  unhappy  crew.  A  horrihle 
uncertainty  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  both  families  and  their 
common  IViends  for  several  days,  which  was  only  dissipat(‘d  hy 
a  more  horrible  certainty,  when,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the 
bodies  were  washed  up  on  the  Tuscan  shore.  In  Shelley’s 
bosom  was  found  a  copy  of  Keats’s  poems — the  last  hook  he 
had  been  reading.  It  were  superfluous  here  to  narrate  how 
the  government  forbidding  the  transit  of  the  cor]»ses  through 
their  territory  to  Home  and  England  respectively,  the  deceased 
were  burned  bv  their  friends,  and  their  ashes  reserved  for 
mtcainent  elsewhere.  The  interest  of  our  narrative  ceases 
with  tl  le  death  of  the  hero.  Ills  remains  were  conveyed  to 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Pome,  and  there  dej)osited  close 
to  the  tomb  of  (’estius,  under  the  weed-grown  tower,  which 
h>oks  down  In  antl(pie  beauty  on  the  many  English  wlio  sleep 
beneath  its  shade.  This  is  the  very  spot  of  which,  with 
eharaeterlstic  eileminacy  of  sentiment,  Shelley’  wrote  in  the 
prei’aec  to  his  “Adonais:”  ‘‘ It  might  make  one  in  love  with 
death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  })lace. 

Pesuming  our  lunetiofi  of  censor  of  morals,  now  that  wc 
have  dispi»sed  of  the  biographical  incidents,  we  must  in  candour 
sav  that  we  sec  a  divine  Nemesis  in  the  (leath  bv  drowning  oi 
the  unhap[)y  Sludley’.  It  was  thus  that  his  forsaken  wife  died 
— the  impulse  to  her  suicide  being  the  pang  of  desertion. 
And  while  we  allow  that  thousands  of  criminals  escape  visible 
punishment  in  this  world,  we  are  none  the  more  slow  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  penal  justice,  when  a  comlign  visi' 
tat  ion  befalls  a  notorious  transgressor.  We  do  not  desire  to 
press  this  point  unduly  upon  the  accci>tancc  of  our  readers, 
but  content  ourselves  with  the  expression  of  our  porsoiud 
conviction. 
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Without  liaving  recourse  to  the  doetrine  of’  visible 
nieiits,  iiiul  as  far  from  seeking  them  as  others,  wlicre  suflieieiit 
sensibility  exists  to  be  susce])tible  of  feeling  we  look  to 
coU’Scleucc  to  wield  the  main  scourge  over  the  guilty.  No  ear 
hears  the  lash,  and  no  eye  detects  the  torturers,  but  the 
are  within,  doing  their  dismal  function  on  the  wrong-doer, 
whose  sardonic  smile  betrays  his  woe.  The  terrible  restless¬ 
ness  of  Shelley  disclosed  his  uneasiness  of  soul;  like  the 
unclean  spirit,  it  was  ever  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none — lie 
seemed  hunted  from  place  to  jdace,  yet  only  to  eneounter  in  every 
fresh  locality  terror  nhi'jiic,  uJdqnc  tremor,  timor  iukVkjuc,  et 
uiti/ique  terror.  He  was  evidently  a  person  under  the  thraldom 
of  su[)erstitious  fears,  the  progeny  jiartly  of  his  organization,  in 
jijreatest  part,  perhaps,  of  his  sins.  He  saw  visions  and  heard 
words  that  bereft  liiin  for  the  time  of  reason  and  (ionseiousness. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Casa  Magni,  he  one  nij^ht  alarnual  the 
house  with  loud  and  piercing  screams.  The  Williamses  rushed 
out  of  their  rooms ;  and  ^Irs.  Shelley,  who  only  a  few  days 
before  had  miscarried,  got  as  far  as  the  door  and  tainted.  Tliey 
found  Shelley  in  the  saloon,  with  his  eyes  wide  o[)en,  and 
gazing  on  vacancy  with  a  horror  as  though  he  s;iw  a  spectre. 
He  was  in  a  deep  trance.  On  w  aking  him  he  related  the  vision 
that  had  occasioned  this  dismav.  He  thought  that  a  ligure, 
w  rapped  in  a  mantle,  came  to  his  bedside  and  beckoned  him ; 
he  got  lip  and  followed  the  retreating  form  ;  w  hen  they  had 
reached  tlie  drawing-room,  the  jdiantom  lifted  the  hood  of  the 
cloak,  and  disclosed  a  skeleton. 

On  another  occasion,  the  poet  and  his  friend  were  walking 
together  on  the  terrace  in  the  evening,  talking  in  a  soniewliat 
melancholv  strain.  Observing  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the 
water,  Shelley  complained  of  unusual  ikuwousik'ss,  which 
Williains  to  some  extent  encouraged  by  confessing  that  he  had 
felt  the  same.  On  this,  the  poet  stoj)ping  suddenly,  grasped  his 
com[)anion  violently  by  the  arm,  and  stared  steadfastly  at  the 
white  surf  wdiich  broke  upon  the  beach  at  their  feet.  illianis 
asked  him  was  he  in  jiain  ;  but  he  only  answered  by  saying, 
“  There  it  is  again — thcrel^’  After  some  time  he  recovered  ;  ami 
declared  that  he  saw',  as  jdainly  as  he  saw'  his  com|)anion,  the 
naked  figure  of  a  child  in  the  w'ater.  Is  it  not  allow  able  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  it  W’as  the  form  of  his  girl-wife,  but  that  the  confes- 
siun  would  h.ave  been  too  humiliating  for  his  manhood,  and  that 
he  disguised  it  into  the  vision  of  a  child.''  I  hat  action  of  con¬ 
science,  which  8haks[)cre  has  clothial  with  such  picturescpie 
horror  in  Lady  ^racbeth  and  her  husband,  which  made  tlie 
'vrctches  cry — 
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“  Better  be  with  the  dead, 

Whom  we,  to  "aiii  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Tliaii  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy  !” — 

became  in  the  case  of  Shelley  a  terrible  reality.  He  evldcntlv 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  “  Thick-cominix  fancies  ”  of 
appalling  shatpe  \vere  his  familiars.  Ilis  misery  infected  every 
one  about  him ;  for  it  was  misery  unrelieved  by  a  ray,  except 
when  society  won  bini  to  occasional  forgetfulness.  It  was  this 
brooding  sorrow,  or  symptomatic  insanity,  that  filled  his  wife 
with  the  fears  she  confesses  to  have  entertained — “an  intense 
presentiment  of  coining  evil  brooded  over  my  mind.'’  Our 
sympathy  is  freely  accorded  to  the  \vretclied  sufferer,  in  as  far 
as  he  was  a  sufferer ;  c  gloat  not  over  the  misery  which  found 
occasion  to  exclaim — 

“  lieu  quantum  misero  poena)  mens  eonscia  donat !  ’’ 

But  w'C  note  the  fact.  We  never  saw  this  experience  of  tlie 
poet  stated,  but  we  recognise  the  symptoms  too  clearly  to  be 
mistaken,  and  they  admit  one  into  the  secret  of  “  the  horror 
of  great  darkness”  that  bad  fallen  upon  his  soul.  These  are 
something  widely  distinct  from  the  poetical  sorrows  which 
sentimental  persons  find  in  his  temperament,  and  more  prosaic 
natures  discover  in  his  state  of  health  or  circumstances.  Thev 
are,  moreover,  a  class  of  feelings  which  all  his  friends  have 
shown  themselves  studious  to  conceal.  These  we  drag  into 
day  with  no  jiiirposc  of  insult  over  the  untimely  dead,  hut  to 
point  the  moral  of  our  talc.  What  the  lloman  sage  had  wisdom 
to  know',  and  many  an  ancient  pagan  sorrowfully  cxenqdificd— 

“  Conscia  facti 

^lens  hahet  attonitos  et  surdo  verberc  ca'dit 
Occultum  (piatiente  animo  tortore  nagellum” — 

and  what  llcvclation  has  denounced  as  the  doom  of  the  offender, 
that  our  poet  w'rithcd  under,  w  hether  he  confessed  the  plague  or 
no.  There  is  something,  how'cver,  like  it  in  the  stanza  of  the 
“  Adonais,”  which  directly  follows  the  three  already  quoted  in 
these  pages  as  containing  a  portrait  of  himself;  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  he  bore  the  brand  of  the  first  murderer  on  his 
brow’,  although  he  couples  it  W’ith  an  alternative  little  creditable 
to  his^  modesty  and  self-appreciation,  even  if  acquitted  of  the 
inconsistency  of  making  Christ  the  best  of  men  here,  whom  in 
the  notes  to  “  (Jueen  Mab^’he  has  not  trembled  to  assign  a 
place  among  the  worst.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  and  these  are  they  : — 
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“  Who  art  thou  ? 

Ho  answorM  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand, 
!Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain’s — or  Christ’s.” 


The  alternative  makes  all  the  dllVercnce  in  the  brand ;  the  one 
marks  the  disjdeasurc  of  heaven;  the  other,  only  the  caprice  of 
the  mob,  that  never  has  known  nor  bononred  its  best  bene¬ 
factors.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  disgust  with  himself,  which  he 
must  have  been  too  enlightened  not  to  feel,  conspired  with  bis 
social  isolation  to  embitter  Shelley’s  first  winter  in  Italy,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  following  utterance  of  as  deep  a  sadness  as  a 
human  being  seemed  capable  of  surviving :  — 


‘‘STANZAS  AVUITTEX  IN  DEJECTION,  NEAU  NAPLES. 

“  The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

d'lie  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  pur[)le  noon’s  transj)arcnt  light. 

The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  slight 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds: 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  tlie  ocean  Hoods, 

The  city’s  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude’s. 

“  1  see  the  deep’s  untrampled  floor 

A\  ith  green  and  })urple  sea-weeds  strewn  ; 

1  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

liikc  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown ; 

1  sit  upon  tlu^  sand  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, — 

How  sweet,  did  anv  heart  now  share  in  mv  emotion ! 

“  Alas  !  1  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peaci*  within,  nor  calm  around  ; 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  nualitation  found, 

And  walk’d  witli  inward  glory  crown’d — 

Nor  fame,  nor  [)owcr,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  1  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  ; 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure, 

“  Yet  now  despair  itsedf  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 

T  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
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And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
AVliich  1  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me. 

And  1  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
^ly  cheek  grow  cold,  and  h(‘ar  the  sea 
Breathe  o’er  mv  dving  brain  its  last  monotonv. 

“  Some  might  lament  that  1  were  cold, 

As  1,  when  this  sweet  day  is  done, 

AVdiieh  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan; 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
AVhom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 

Will  linger,  though  enjoy’d,  like  joy  in  memory  yet.” 

Wl  lat  follows  is  equally  dolorous,  but  is  conceived  in  u 
more  defiant  spirit.  It  is  from  the  poem  called  ‘‘  Alisery.” 

“  A1  iscry  !  we  have  known  each  other, 

Like  a  sister  and  a  brother 
liiving  in  the  same  lone  home. 

Many  years  :  \\c  must  live  some 
Hours  or  ages  yet  to  come. 

’Tis  an  evil  lot,  and  yet 
Let  us  make  the  best  of  it ; 

If  love  can  live  when  ])leasure  dies, 

We  two  will  love,  till  in  our  eyes 
This  hearts’  Hell  seem  Paradise.” 


Such  words  as  these  arc  a  fearful  index  of  the  state  of  the 
poet’s  heart.  SuiVering,  as  in  the  case  of  Prometheus,  might 
crush  but  could  not  subdue  him.  His  heart  hardened  into 
stone,  or  rent  into  ruin  under  the  })ressure  of  agony,  but  did 
not  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  amendment.  Hemorse  corroded 
his  bosom  with  its  vulture-beak:  rei)eiitance  chastened  not 
with  its  salutary  discipline  unto  newness  of  life.  Overtaken 
in  the  Slough  of  a  mortal  l)es])onJ,  there  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  abide  with  a  desperate  ‘‘  Let  us  make  the  best  of  it." 
Such  a  man  could  not  be  relieved  of  his  burden ;  to  him  the 
law  thundered  its  anathema,  the  Gospel  whispered  its  grace,  in 
vain. 


AVe  cannot  but  find  serious  fault  with  the  j)erpctual  por¬ 
traiture  6f  himself  which  makes  his  more  striking  poems 
monotonous  repetitions  of  an  unattractive  photogra  ph.  This 
is  a  torm  ot  auto-latreia  to  which  Shelley*  is  greatly*  addicted — 
a  weakness  even  if  the  original  presented  a  more  comely  ideal, 
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but  ail  iiitatiiatioii  when  the  figure  sketched  is  a  lean  and 
slippered  hypochondriac,  at  war  witli  the  laws  of  society,  and 
thrust  from  its  pale — whose  whole  utterance  is  either  a 
dcmmciation  or  a  dirge.  Miserable  self-torincntors  are  not  an 
ai^reeable  spectacle  in  fact — wasted  shadows  of  men,  spectres 
that  move  amongst  their  kind,  like  skeletons  at  Egyptian 
feasts,  and  without  any  salutary  purpose  like  the  ALcmphian 
mummy — and  it  is  eminently  disagreeable  to  iiroducc  them  in 
fiction.  The  attenuation  of  body  with  which  Shelley  endows 
his  heroes — 


“  His  listless  hand 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  wither'd  skin”  — 

(and  yet  the  starveling  Alastor  did  prodigies  in  the  way  of 
travelling  after  this)  is  the  result  cither  of  bodily  disease,  or  of 
mental  fever  which  acts  ou  the  frame  like  disease ;  and  to  seek 
the  production  of  poetical  effects  by  such  representations  as 
these  is  a  mistake  in  art,  while  it  betrays  an  inherent  effeminacy 
and  weakness  in  the  author.  This  is  characteristic  of  Shelley’s 
verses  throughout.  They  literally  batten  on  ill-health.  They 
are  a  pharmacopeia  without  the  sanitary  prescrijition  or  the 
ho[)e  of  recovery.  They  weary  one  with  the  monotony  of  their 
complaints,  and  only  boast  a  kind  of  hysteric  strength,  when 
they  deal  with  political  subjects.  Here  their  strength  is  spasm, 
as  witness  : — • 


“The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other  — 

Their  thunderiugs  are  echoed  from  zone  to  zone. 

The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another, 

And  the  ice-rocks  arc  shaken  round  Winter’s  throne, 
When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  has  blown.” 

4ct  even  spasm  is  strength;  and  we  prefer  Shelley  strong, 
though  in  convulsion,  to  Shelley  weak,  in  collapse  and  decay. 

To  speak  of  Shelley’s  poetry  specifically,  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  adc<[uate  space.  Looking  at  his  poetical  creations  in 
the  broadest  ]>oint  of  view,  they  present  ns  with  a  poet  spoiled 
by  being  a  philosopher.  There  was  so  deep  a  substratum  of 
emotion  in  the  man  Shelley,  combined  with  imaginative  power, 
and  a  w^ealth  of  appropriate  expression,  that  he  could  not  have 
failed  in  achieving  a  larger  and  better  grounded  poetic  reputa¬ 
tion  than  he  has  done,  had  he  not  swerved  off  into  the  (piaking 
bog  of  socialistic  philosophy,  and  there  bemired  his  shining 
talentvS,  if  he  could  not  utterly  sink  them  out  of  sight.  J5ut 
as  impossible  would  he  have  found  it  to  become  a  mere 
philosopher,  for  his  nature  was  too  wavering  and  emotional 
ever  to  yield  itself  to  the  rigid  mould  of  logical  consistency 
— to  become  a  thing  of  intellectual  links  and  sequences,  apart 
N.s. — VOL.  TII.  H  B 
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from  focling  whether  right  or  wrong, — to  inetainorphuse  itself 
into  granite  before  the  Medusa’s  head  of  the  oinni[H)tcnt 
syllogism.  His  poetry  made  his  philosophy  weak  —  his 
philosophy  made  his  poetry  sour,  like  whigged  milk.  Hence 
we  eome  to  pass  judgment  on  an  article  which  from  its 
antecedents  is  unsound,  hybrid,  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  We  deny  not  that  it  has  a  charm,  we  ourselves  feel 
its  fascination,  but  this  arises  from  our  weakness,  not  from  its 
strength.  We  like,  in  this  case,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
instances,  what  we  do  not  approve.  Our  easy  entertainment 
admits  what  our  unbiassed  judgment  condemns.  The  poetry 
of  Shelley',  like  the  man  himself,  is  of  that  kind  which 

“  Men  love  not,  and  yet  regret.” 

All  the  larger  poems  of  the  bard,  including  therein  his 
“Revolt  of  Islam,”  “  (iuecn  Mab,”  “  Hellas,”  and  the  “Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound,”  we  regard  as  poetical  failures.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  high  order  of 
poetry  in  each  of  these  })ieces,  but  that  in  no  one  of  them  is 
any  definite  impression  made  upon  the  reiidcr,  except  that  of 
an  occasional  admiration  of  the  writer’s  powers.  We  look 
upon  the  painted  cloud  or  rainbow  they  draw  overhead,  hut 
the  convi(‘tion  never  leaves  us  in  our  moments  of  most 
enrajitured  gaze  that  they'  are  only  curiously  tinted  vaj)our. 
We  do  not  include  “  The  Cenci  ”  in  this  jxeneral  characteriza- 
tion,  because,  as  a  work  of  art,  this  melancholy  tragedy  docs 
not  so  entirely'  fail  of  its  end.  Its  subject,  already  relerrcd  to 
in  this  paper,  drives  it  from  the  stage,  and  renders  its  perusal 
repulsive,  save  for  the  exigencies  of  criticism.  The  excel¬ 
lency  of  Shelley’s  versification  is  seen  in  his  smaller  pieces, 
especially'  in  those  which  exclude  a  re-ference  to  his  own  morbid 
experiences.  We  can  scarcely  include  “  The  Sensitive 
Plant”  amongst  this  scanty  number;  for,  although  its 
versitication  is  the  perfection  of  word-music,  there  is  a 
iloleful  moral  about  the  versified  apologue,  which  to  ourselves 
impairs,  if  it  does  not  destroy  its  charm.  “  The  Cloud  ”  is 
possessiHl  of  great  beauty,  and  “  The  Skylark,”  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  mentioned  before;  and  we  ourselves  are 
partial  to  the  “  Odes  to  the  West  Wind,”  with  their  high- 
strung  nervous  sensibility',  and  “The  Triumph  of  l/»fe, 
with  its  fanciful  character-painting.  Hut  we  are  inclined  to 
assign  the  palm  of  preference  to  the  “llvmn  of  J’an  ”  ahtoe 
all  the  other  imaginative  minor  strains  of  the  poet,  redolent  as 
it  is  ot  the  true  classical  spirit  which  is  one  of  enjoyment, 
not  brooding  sorrow,  and  conveyed,  in  measures  as  s{)arkling 
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;u»  the  sentiments  that  glisten  through  Its  strain.  To  save  the 
trouble  of  reference,  we  quote  it  entire  :  — 

“  From  the  forests  and  highlands 
We  come,  wi*  come  ; 

From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  \v?»v(‘s  are  dinnh, 
liistening  to  my  swan't  pipings. 

The  wind  in  the  reed  and  tlu*  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bt'lls  of  thyme. 

The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 

The  cieale  above  in  the  lime, 

And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  ^mollis  w'as. 

Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

“  Licpiid  Penens  was  liowing. 

And  all  dark  T(*mpe  lay 
In  Pelion’s  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day. 

Speeded,  by  iny  sw(‘et  pi|)ings. 

The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  I'auns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  tin*  Woods  and  Waves, 

To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  cav(‘s  ; 

And  all  that  did  them  attend  and  follow, 

W  ere  silent  with  love,  as  yon  novv%  Apollo, 

With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

“  I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars — 

1  sang  of  the  daedal  earth. 

And  of  lleav(‘n,  atul  tin*  (liant  wars, 

And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Mirth; 

And  th(*n  I  chang’d  my  pipings, — 

Singing  how  down  the  vah*  of  Ahenalus 
1  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasp’d  a  reed  ; 

(lods  and  men  !  we  art*  all  (h‘lnded  thus  — 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  W(?  bleed  : 

All  wept,  as  1  think  both  ye  now  would. 

If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood, 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  ])lpings.” 

This  wc  think  perfect:  musical  as  the  Pandean  rc(‘(Is  of  the 
lL)man  harvest-field,  merry  as  the  Floralia,  and  di])pod  in  the 
genuine  fountain  of  nipi  )ocrene.  d'here  is  here  no  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  impotent  gnashing  ot  tetdh,  but  a  sunny 
realization  of  old-world  fancies  warm  with  life  and  feattired 
with  truth.  Here  is  none  of  that  beating  of  “his  breast  and 
beak  against  his  wiry  dome,  till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,’* 
the  too  exclusive  entertainment  of  his  muse  ;  none  of  that 
ostentatious  crouching  under  the  dark  cloud  whicli  to  him 
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shuts  out  heaven,  hut  which  a  better  spirit  would  have  found 
baptismal  and  healthful,  like  that  which  shed  its  salutary  dropn 
on  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  The  best  side  of  the  poet  and  the 
man  comes  out  in  these  little  runlets  of  tuneful  sonor 
justify  Wordsworth’s  allegation  that  Shelley  was  the  greatest 
master  of  harmonious  verse  in  our  modern  literature.  For  the 
rest,  our  judgment  must  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
deceased  poet  and  critic,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed 
bear  unduly  hard  upon  a  brother  bard.  Speaking  of  the 
deliberate  opinions  of  the  subject  of  our  paper.  Dr.  Moir,  of 
Musselburgh,  says :  “  They  are  a  mere  flaring  up  in  the  face 
of  all  that  Revelation  has  mercifully  disclosed,  and  all  that 
sober  reason  has  confirmed.  Shelley’s  faith  was  a  jnire 
psychological  negation,  and  cannot  be  confuted,  simply  because 
it  asserts  nothing,  and  under  the  childish  idea  that  all  the 
crime,  guilt,  and  misery  of  the  world  resulted  from — what?— 
not  the  depravity  of  individuals,  but  from  the  very  means, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  these,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  been  at  least  attempted  to  be  controlled.  He  seemed  to 
take  an  insane  delight  in  selecting,  for  poetical  illustration, 
subjects  utterly  loathsome  and  repulsive ;  and  wdiich  religion 
and  morality,  the  virtuous  and  the  pure,  the  whole  natural  heart 
and  sj)irit  of  upright  man  either  rises  up  in  rebellion  against, 
or  shrinks  back  from  instinctively,  and  with  horror.”  This  is 
honest  and  true.  Shelley  has  had  too  many  apologists  and 
abettors.  Roth  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  arc  written 
in  advocacy  of  the  poet ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  best 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  his  verses,  in  the  restless  misery 
they  pourtray  as  tlie  result  of  his  principles. 


'Aut.  in.— tiif  KixGDo:\r  of  orni:. 

Journey  through  the  Kinqtlom  of  Oude,  in  IS  19 — 50/  hy  direction 
of  the  Itiyht  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Dalhouaie^  Governor-dencrid. 
If  ith  Private  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Annexation  of 
Oude  to  Pritish  India,  <j*e.  Hv  Major-General  Sir  \\  •  11* 
Sleeman,  K.C.H.,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  In  Two 
A  ols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley.  185S. 

IIowEVKu  divided  public  opinion  may  be  as  to  whether  the 
present  is  or  is  not  tlie  ])roper  time  to  legislate  for  India,  no 
one  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  period  is  fast  approaching, 
when  we  must  address  ourselves  steadfastly  and  seriously  to 
the  important  and  dilhcult  task  of  altcrinf**  and  amending  the 
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laws  wliicli  at  present  regulate  the  government  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  But,  in  order  to  do  tins  etlectually,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  information  from  every 
accessible  4ind  reliable  source,  with  regard  to  the  position  and 
t’celings  of  the  people  of  Ilindostan;  and,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  recent  rebellion, 
which  came  upon  us  like  a  thunderstroke,  which  has  brought 
inoiirning  into  many  a  l^ritish  home,  and  whose  desolating 
progress  has  only  been  arrested  after  an  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  which  it  will  take  years  of  peace  and  good 
government  to  supply.  Many  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  us  with  information  upon  these  subjects  have,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  opposed  and  contradicted  each  other  in  every  possible 
way,  especially  upon  the  important  impury  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  present  outbreak ;  and  have  been  so  strongly  and  so 
evidently  actuated  by  a  factious  and  party  spirit,  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  receive  their  assertions  with  suspicion  and 
distrust ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
satisfaction  that  we  turn  to  a  careful  and  elaborate  work, 


written  by  a  distinguished  officer,  for  more  than  forty  years 
resident  in  India ;  so  placed  as  to  have  the  best  op[>ortunity  of 
procuring  the  most  accurate  information;  and  whose  habits 


of  punctuality  and  industry  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  use 
ol  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  Such  a  work  is  (leneral 
Slecman’s  ‘sJourney  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,’’  a  sketch 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  j)lace  before  our  readers. 
And,  ill  the  first  place,  with  the  view  of  showing  how  strong 
are  its  author’s  claims  to  attention,  we  may  state  a  few  facts 
with  regard  to  his  Eastern  career.  In  IHOJi,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  proceeded  to  India  as  a  cadet,  and,  after 
passing  with  distinction  through  the  various  grades  of  pro¬ 
fessional  advaiujement,  obtainecl  the  rank  of  Major-Cieneral 
in  Xovember,  1854,  was  afterwards,  on  Lord  Dalhousie’s 


recoinmendation,  nominated  a  K.C.B.,  and  died  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1850,  during  his  passage  from  Calcutta  to  ICngland. 
b^arly  in  his  career  he  served  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  activity  and  success 
in  the  suppression  of  the  horrid  practice  of  Tlniggism,  that  he 
was  employed  exclusively  in  the  Thuggee  department;  and 
the  valuable  papers  upon  this  subject,  submitted  to  the 
Covernor-Cicneral,  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  him.  Subse- 
'piently,  he  acted  for  some  years  as  Kcjsident,  at  Gwalior; 
and,  ill  1849,  was  removed  to  the  highly-iniportant  office  of 
Ivesident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  which  he  held  until  1856. 
Du  ring  this  period,  he  used  every  means  to  obtain  the  best 
information  with  reixard  to  the  kingdom  of  Oude ;  and,  in 
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1849 — 50,  by  Lord  Dalliousle’s  directions,  made  a  journcv 
through  it,  observing  witli  the  utmost  attention  the  capabilities 
of  the  country,  the  life  and  habits  of  its  landed  aristocracy ; 
its  government  ofhclals,  its  peasantry,  tlie  abuses  in  its  ailiiVi- 
nistration,  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  tlicni ;  in  short 
everything  whicli  might  enable  him  to  present  to  the  (lovcrnor- 
General  and  the  East  India  Company,  a  complete  and  accuirau* 
description  of  the  country  and  the  peoi)le  in  which  they  had  so 
deep  an  interest.  The  results  of  this  journey,  and  some  most 
interesting  correspondence  between  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the 
autlior,  upon  Indian  alfairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Uude. 
are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

General  Sleemaifs  views  were  directly  opposed  to  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Glide,  and  these  views  he  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
states,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Dalliousie,  afhrming  that 
such  a  step  wouhl  cost  the  Lrltish  power  more  than  the  value 
of  ten  such  kingdoms,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  mutiny 
of  the  sepoys.  The  picture  which  his  diary  of  his  “  dourney 
through  tlic  Kingdom  of  Glide  ”  jiresents  to  ns,  does,  however, 
afford,  on  the  ground  of  humanity  at  least,  a  strong  excuse  for 
Lord  Dtilhousie’s  ])olicy  of  annexation,  lie  shows  us  a  weak 
and  foolish  king,  abandoned  to  singers,  [)oetastcrs,  and  women, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  his  kingly  duties;  a  ministry  venal, 
rapacious,  cruel,  and  cowardly ;  courts  of  law  systematically 
protecting  and  liberating  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  when¬ 
ever  they  had  gold  enough  to  bribe  their  judges  ;  a  rubber 
aristocracy,  living  in  strong  forts,  siirroimded  by  impenetrable 
jungle,  defying  the  jiower  of  the  crown,  making  constant  war 
upon  each  other,  and  subjecting  the  lower  classes  to  the  most 
fearful  oppression,  by  constjintly  kidnapping  men  and  women, 
and  putting  them  to  horrible  tortures,  in  order  to  extiu’t  a 
ransom.  All  this  he  describes,  clearly  and  forcibly,  without 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration,  or  attempt  to  excite  the  feelings; 
but  his  simple  narraiive  of  the  lives  of  llhorce  Khan  aiul 
Maheput  ISing,  two  of  the  most  vlllanous  and  succcsslul  <>1 
these  baronial  robbers,  must  fill  every  mind  with  a  shuddering 
sensation  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  furnishes  a  strong  apology 
for  the  interference  of  tlie  Governor-General,  who  could  not 
safely  tolerate  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
oppression  on  his  very  borders.  It  inav  here,  ]>erhaps,  be 
remarked  as  a  curious  tact,  that,  if  we  cast  a  glance  back  upon 
our  own  annals  to  the  times  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings,  wc 
shall  find,  in  the  Saxon  chronicler  ipioted  by  Henry,  in  his 
“History  of  Great  Hritain,’*  a  description  of  a  state  of  society, 
bearing  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  disorders  of  the  war- 
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like  aristocracy  of  OuJe  previous  to  its  annexation,  lie  thus 
gpeaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  Norman  barons,  in  the  days  of 
Iviiipj  Stephen  :  “  They  grievously  oppressed  the  poor  people 
kv  huildinix  castles;  and  when  thev  were  l)uilt,  they  filled  them 
with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  wdio  seized  both  men  and 
women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw  them  into 
prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  the  martyrs 
ever  endured.  They  snflocated  some  in  mud,  and  suspended 
others  hy  the  feet  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling  fires 
below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads  of  some  with  knotted 
cords  till  they  pierced  their  brains,  while  they  threw  others 
into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents,  snakes,  and  toads.” 
From  this  it  would  ap[)ear  that  the  Fhiglish  nobility  in  tiie 
twelfth  century  were  but  little  better  than  the  aristocracy  of 
Oiide  in  the  nineteenth;  for,  except  that  the  Norman  barons 
hnilt  castles  of  stone  instead  of  mud  forts,  and  that  their 
methods  of  torture  differed  a  little  from  those  of  th(*ir  Fastern 
imitators,  the  description  of  the  Saxon  clironiclcr  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  (Jeneral  Sleeman. 

The  results  of  the  misgovernment  of  Oude  have  been  most 
melancholy.  Evil  rulers  have  rendered  useless  the  finest, 
climate  and  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  the  systematic  neglect  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  has  brought  its  own 
punishment,  d  he  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  was  ceded  to 
us  in  1801,  by  treaty  with  the  then  reigning  monarch;  and,  at 
that  time,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  portion  given  up  to  the 
('oinpany  w  as  just  e(jual  to  tliat  of  the  portion  retained  by  the 
kiiijr;  yet,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Company’s  half  was  nearly  doul>led,  w  hile  that  of  the 
half  lelained,  instead  of’  inereasinjt,  was  inateiially  diiiiinislied. 
Tills  may  seem  to  many  to  favour  the  [)oli(*y  of  annexation  ; 
hut  we  are,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  (ieneral  Sleeman’s 
arguments  against  it  unanswerable.  In  a  letter  wu’itten  in 
1854 — 5,  he  says: — 


“  1  (It‘siro  a  strict  adhcrenct)  to  soltmin  eiigagementH,  whether 
injide  w  ith  white  faces  or  black.  A\  (i  have  no  right  to  conliscato 
thide  ;  hut  we  havti  a  right,  under  the  treaty  of  18:^7,  to  takt*  the 
management  of  it,  hut  not  to  aj)proj)riate  its  n  veames  to  ourselves. 
AVe  can  do  this  with  honour  to  our  (lovernnuMit,  and  lumefit  to  tho 
people.  To  confiscate  would  be  dishonest  and  dishonourable.  To 
annex  would  he  to  give  the  people  a  government  almost  as  had  ns 
their  own  if  we  put  our  screw'  iq)on  them.” 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  says  :  — 

“  A\  Idle  wo  have  a  largo  portion  of  tho  country  nndor  native 
rulers,  their  administration  will  contrast  with  ours  greatly  to  our 
advantage*  in  llie  estimation  of  the  peoj>le  ;  and  we  may  he  sure  that. 
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tliou^h  some  may  be  against  us,  many  will  be  for  us.  If  we  succeed 
in  sweeping  them  all  away,  or  absorbing  them,  we  shall  hv  at  the 
mercy  of  our  native  army,  and  they  will  see  it ;  and  accidents  mar 
possibly  occur  to  unite  them,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  in  some 
desperate  act.  The  thing  is  possible,  though  improbable  ;  and  the 
best  provision  against  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
native  rulers,  whose  confidence  and  affection  can  be  engaged,  and 
administrations  improved,  under  judicious  management.” 

Afterwards,  he  says  : — 

“  The  treaty  of  18d7  gives  our  Goveniment  ample  autlioritv  to 
take  the  administration  on  ourselves,  in  order  to  secure  what  we 
have  often  pledged  ourselves  to  secure  to  the  people;  but  if  we  do 
this,  we  must,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the  rest  of  India,  honestly 
and  distinctly  disclaim  all  interested  motives,  a]id  a})propriate  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  tin*  people  ami  nyal  faniilv 
of  Oude.  If  we  do  this,  all  India  w  ill  think  us  right,  for  {he  siilVer- 
ings  of  the  people  of  Oude  under  the  present  system  have  Ixa'ii  long 
notorious  throughout  India;  and  so  have  our  repeated  pledges  to 
relieve  the  people  from  these  sufferings,  unless  the  system  should 
be  alteri'd.  Fifty  years  of  sad  expenenee  have  shown  to  us,  and  to 
all  India,  that  tliis  system  is  incapable  of  improvenient  under  the 
present  dynasty  ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  is,  for  tin*  paramount 
power  to  take  the  administration  upon  itself.  AV^t're  wi*  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occ*asion  to  annex  or  confiscafe  Oude,  or  any  part 
of  it,  our  good  name  in  India  would  inevitably  suffer;  and  that  good 
name  is  more  valuable  to  us  than  a  dozen  of  Oudes.  AVe  are  now 
looked  up  to  throughovit  India,  as  the  only  imj)artial  arbitrators  that 
the  people  generally  have  ever  had,  or  can  ever  ho[)e  to  have  without 
us  ;  and  from  the  time  we  cease  to  be  looked  up  to,  we  must  begiu 
to  sink.  AVe  sufU'red  from  our  conduct  in  Scinde  ;  but  that  was  a 
country  distant  and  little  known,  and  linked  to  the  rest  of  India  by 
few  ties  of  sympathy’.  Our  conduct  towards  it  was  pr(‘c»‘dcd  by 
wars  and  convulsions  around,  and,  in  its  annexation,  there  was 
nothing  manifestly  deliberate.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  Oude. 
Here  the  giant’s  strength  is  manifest,  .and  wo  cannot  ‘  use  it  like  a 
giant’  without  sutlering  in  the  estimation  of  all  India.  Annexation 
or  confiscativ»n  are  not  compatible  with  our  rt‘lations  with  this  little 
depemlcnt  state.  \\  e  must  show’  ourselves  to  be  high-minded, 
and  above  taking  advantage  of  its  prostrate  weakness,  by  appro¬ 
priating  its  revenues  exclusively’  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
royal  family^  of  Oude.  A\  e  should  soon  make  it  the  finest  garden  in 
India,  with  the  people  happy,  prosperous,  and  attached  to  our  rule 
and  character.” 

Having  thus  cited  the  opinion  of  tliis  .able  and  experienced 
ofheer,  w'ln>sc  position  as  llesident  at  Lucknow  giive  him  tlie 
best  possible  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  })n>per  line  of 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Oude,  ^ve 
shall  now  shortly  advert  to  tlie  diary  kept  by*  him  of  his  progress 
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tlirou^li  it  in  1849 — 50,  in  order  to  show  wluit  are  the  capa¬ 
bilities  ot*  the  country  wliich  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
we  have  so  unceremoniously  annexed;  whose  annexation  is 
by  many  believed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  ot‘  the 
present  rebellion ;  and  in  and  around  w  hose  capital,  the 
rebels  are  at  present  concentrated  for  their  last  and  des[)erate 
struggle.  The  area  of‘  Oude  is  about  15,000  sipiare  miles, 
and  it  consists  almost  entirely  of*  a  fertile  plain,  intended  by 
nature  to  be  the  garden  of’  India,  and  intersected  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  by  rivers,  so  that  w  ater  for  irrigation  is  ahvays  to  be  found. 
No  part  of  Jlindostan  enjoys  so  many  natural  advantages.  The 
climate  is  excellent;  and  no  soil  can  be  finer,  the  whole  vast 
plain  being  capable  of  tillage,  so  that  a  few  years  of  tolerable 
government  would  make  it  the  richest  country  in  India.  The 
population  is  about  five  millions  ;  that  of  the  overgrown  capital 
city  of  Lucknow',  now  the  focus  of  rebellion,  being  but  little 
under  one  million.  Immediately  before  the  annexation,  (ieneral 
Sleeman  characterizes  the  peasantry  as  the  boldest  and  most 
industrious  in  India,  and  the  landed  aristocra(;y  as  stronger 
than  the  crown.  Unfortunately,  the  warlike  habits  of  these 
nobles  w’ere  exercised  entirely  against  their  fellow-countrymmi. 
In  Oude,  all  men  who  considered  arms  as  their  pr()})er  profes¬ 
sion,  believed  themselves  justified  in  using  them  to  extort  the 
means  of  subsistance  from  all  W'ho  had  wealth,  while  they  had 
none,  and  could  no  longer  find  what  they  considered  a  suitable 
employment.  All  the  llajpoots  belonged  to  this  class,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  Oude  landholders  were  Kajpoots.  Many 
(d*  the  Mohammedan  rural  jmpulation  also  belonged  to  this 
tril  )e,  as  w  ell  as  many  of  the  Hrahmins.  These  Kajpoots  found 
no  difliculty  in  recruiting,  from  disbanded  soldiers,  and  from 
the  Pansies,  bands  of  robbers  eijually  unscrupulous  and  daring, 
who  pnwed  iijxni  the  country,  and  were  a  constant  terror  and 
scourge  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  Pansies  are  hereditary 
thieves.  Kobbery  is  their  profession  ;  and,  in  Oude,  in  (Ieneral 
Sleeman’s  time,  there  were  snpposecl  to  he  10(),()()()  families  of 
Pansies.  Many  of  them  adojjted  poisoning  as  a  trade  ;  and,  as  a 
tribe,  they  formed  the  very  worst  part  of  the  Oude  population. 
They  used  the  bow  and  arrow  with  remarkable  exj)ertness; 
were  skilful  in  every  species  of  theft  and  robbery  ;  and  served 
any  rapacious  landholder,  or  enterprising  gang-robber,  without 
wages,  for  the  sake  of  the  booty  to  be  accpiired.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  many  of  these  incorrigible  scoundrels  have 
rceruit(‘d  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  sepoys  now'  arrayed  against  us, 
allured  (“ither  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  of  vengeance  against 
those  from  whose  prompt  justice  they  have  more  than  once 
severely  suffered. 
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General  Sleeman  mentions  that  one  lioiTli)le  crime  was 
almost  universal  ainon^  the  Kajpoots  or  dotninant  class  in 
Ouile.  I'liat  crime  was  infanticide.  They  buried  their  innale 
infants  alive,  as  soon  as  possible  after  tlieir  birth.  And,  as 
they  considered  their  houses  defiled  by  these  murders,  tliev 
sent  for  the  family  priest  after  the  twclftli  day,  and  for  "a 
trlHiii'^  j:;ratuity  obtained  from  him  absolution.  The  Knjpootfs 
believe  that  those  who  j>reservc  their  dau‘»;liters  will  never 
prosper,  and  that  the  families  into  which  such  daughters  inarrv 
will  be  eijually  unfortunate.  In  short,  they  consider  infantieide 
a  duty,  tlie  neglect  or  disregard  of  which  must  certainly  bring 
down  calamities. 

Some  curious  superstitions,  with  regard  to  certain  animals, 
have  been  for  a  long  time  j>revalent  in  Oude.  For  example,  it 
is  believed  that  no  man  wdio  wilfully  kills  a  monkey  can  eseaja* 
death  or  misery;  and  the  example  of  Asgur  Alice  Khan,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Mohammed  Alice  Shah,  who  sliot  a  monkey, 
and  was  seized  with  a  fever  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  which  he 
died,  is  often  cited  in  pnud’of  the  trutli  of  this  })opular  belief. 
Another  common  belief  in  Oude  is,  that  the  family  of  a  man 
who  kills,  or  even  wounds  a  wolf,  soon  come  to  utter  ruin; 
and  even  the  village,  within  the  boundary  of  which  a  wolf  has 
been  killed  or  wounded.  A  village  community,  within  the 
boundary  of  whose  lands  a  drop  of  wolf’s  bh)od  has  fallen, 
believes  itself  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  thus  many  places 
are  infested  by  these  animals,  and  a  number  of  children  are 
ilest roved  by  them  every  year.  General  Sleeman  relates  some 
extraordinary  stories  of  ehildren  carried  off  and  brought  uj)  by 
wolves  along  with  their  own  whelps.  The  ti)llowing  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  :  — 


“There  is  now  at  Sultanpoor'a  boy  wlio  was  found  alive  in  a 
wolves’  (Icn,  near  Fbandour,  about  ten  miles  from  Sultanjaan*,  about 
two  years  ami  a  half  ago.  A  trooper,  sent  by  the  native  governor 
ol  the  district  to  Fliandour,  to  demand  payment  of  some  revenue, 
was  passing  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  lumr  Chamh)!!!*,  about 
inum,  when  he  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her  d(.‘n,  followed  by 
three  whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went  on  all  fours,  aiul 
setMued  to  be  on  the  best  possd)le  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  the 
three  whelj)s,  and  the  mother  s(‘emed  to  guard  all  four  with  ('qiial 
ear(‘.  They  all  went  down  to  the  river  and  drank  without  per¬ 
ceiving  th(‘  trooper,  who  sat  upon  his  hors{‘  watching  them.  As 
soon  as  they  wt‘re  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper  pushetl  on  to  cut 
of  and  si'cure  the  boy  ;  but  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps  could,  and 
kept  up  with  the  old  one.  The  ground  was  uneven,  ami  the  trooper  s 
horse  could  not  overtake  them.  Thev’  all  entered  tin*  <len,  and  the 
tro»)per  assembled  some  people  from  Chandour  with  pickaxt's,  and 
dug  into  the  den.  A\  hen  they  had  dug  in  about  six  or  eight  left, 
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the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps  and  the  boy.  The  trooper 
mounted  and  pursued,  followed  by  the  fleetest  younj^  men  of  tin* 
party  ;  and,  as  tlie  jjjround  over  which  they  had  to  lly  was  more  even, 
he  headed  them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and  the  boy  baek  uj)on  the 
men  on  foot,  who  secured  the  boy,  and  let  the  old  dam  and  her 
three  cubs  i^o  on  their  way. 

“They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but  had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was 
very  restive,  and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  they 
came  near,  d'hey  triinl  to  make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing 
from  him  but  au  angry  growl  or  snarl.  Jle  was  kept  for  several 
days  at  the  village,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  every  day  to  see 
him.  Whmi  a  grown-up  pcTson  eame  near  him  he  bi‘came  alarmed 
and  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  when  a  child  came  near  him,  he  rushed 
at  it,  with  a  fierce  snarl  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried  to  bite  it. 
AVhen  any  cooked  meat  was  put  before  liim,  he  rejected  it  in  dis¬ 
gust ;  but  when  aiiy  raw  meat  was  offered,  he  seized  at  it  with 
avidity,  put  it  on  the  ground  uutler  his  paws,  like  a  dog,  and  at(‘  it 
with  I'vident  pleasure,  lie  would  not  h‘t  any  one  come  near  him 
while  he  was  eating,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming  and 
sharing  his  food  with  him.  'flu*  troo[)er  remained  with  him  for  four 
or  liv(*  days,  and  then  nTurned  to  the  governor,  h*aviug  the  boy  in 
charge  ot  the  Kajah  of  1  last*m[)oor.  lie  related  all  that  he  had  seen, 
and  tlu*  boy  was  soon  after  stmt  to  the  liUro[)ean  ollicer  comnunuling 
the  1st  ri'gifuent  of  Oude  Jiocal  Infantry  at  Sultanpoor,  (^aptain 
Xicholetts,  by  ordi‘r  of  the  Kajah  of  llesernpoor,  who  was  at 
(diandour,  and  saw'  the  boy  when  the  trooper  first  brought  him  to 
that  village.  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Kajah’s  own  rt'port  of 
what  had  taken  place.” 

(leneral  Slecman  adds,  tliat  this  hoy  could  never  ho  per¬ 
suaded  to  w  ear  any  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  w  eather ;  a 
rpiilt  stuffed  with  cotton  was  given  him  when  the  sea.son  hecame 
cold,  hut  he  tore  it  to  pieces  and  devoured  it.  His  a|)|)Ctite 
was  enormous;  on  several  occasions  he  ate  half  a  lamh  without 
any  apparent  effort.  His  features  were  coarse,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  repulsive.  lie  died  while  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Nicholetts,  in  August,  18.>(). 

We  shall  eonelude  our  notice  of  (icneral  SIecman\s  most 
Interesting  and  seasonable  work,  hy  some  account  of  the 
jungles  of  Oude  and  the  mud  forts  of  the  robber  aristocracy, 
which  may  yet  give  us  much  trouble  and  occasion  us  great  loss, 
even  after  the  main  force  of  the  reh(‘ls  has  been  destroyed  or 
driven  from  Lucknow\  These  jungles  have  been  created  and 
arc  preserved  by  the  lawless  aristocracy  of  Oude  solely  for  the 
purj)ose  of  defence.  There  are  tw  enty-four  belts  or  bands  of 
impenetrable  jmigle  occupying  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  under 
the  finest  climate,  w’hich  might  easily  be  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  covered  with  ljaj)py  village  communities.  These 
belts  occupy  880  scpiarc  miles  of  the  country.  The  little  river 
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(loomtce  winds  exceedingly  and  cuts  into  the  soil,  in  gome 
places  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  In  such  spots  there  are  deep 
ravines,  and  the  landholders  add  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
]>osition  by  planting  trees  and  underwood  to  afford  a  shelter  to 
themselves  and  their  followers  when  at  war  with  Government. 
These  trees  and  bushes  they  preserve  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
any  attempt  to  cut  them  would  be  made  at  the  peril  of  life. 
The  landholders  on  the  level  plains  also  cultivate  the  same 
jungle.  Their  mud  forts  are  erected  in  the  midst  of  these 
jungles ;  and  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  dense  fence  of 
living  bamboos,  through  which  cannon  shot  cannot  penetrate, 
and  throimh  which  man  can  proceed  only  by  a  narrow  and  zifr- 
zag  pathway,  commanded  by  the  matchlocks  of  the  garrison. 
AVhen  driven  out  by  shells — the  most  effectual  means  of  attack 
upon  such  forts — the  garrison  can  easily  retire  at  night,  with 
but  little  risk,  through  the  bamboo  fence  and  surrounding  jungle 
and  brushwood,  by  paths  known  only  to  themselves.  In  these 
jungles  the  landholders  find  shooting,  fishing,  and  seenritv  for 
themselves  and  families,  grazing  ground  for  their  horses  and 
cattle,  and  fuel  and  grass  for  their  followers;  and  they  can 
hardly  understand  how  landholders  of  the  same  rank  in  other 
countries  can  contrive  to  live  haj>pily  without  them.  The  man 
who,  by  violence,  fraud,  and  collusion,  absorbs  the  estates  of 
his  weaker  neighbours,  and  creates  a  large  one  for  himself,  in 
any  j)art  of  Oiule,  however  richly  cultivated  and  thickly 
peopled,  provides  himself  with  one  or  two  mud  forts,  cjid  turns 
tin*  country  around  them  into  a  jungle,  which  he  considers  to  he 
cipially  indispensable  for  liis  comfort  and  security.  These  mud 
forts  have  often  proved  very  formidable  even  to  the  valour  ot 
disciplined  troops  led  by  Euro[)ean  officers.  In  1841,  (^aptain 
Ilollings,  in  command  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  Onde  Local 
Infantry,  was  rc|>nlsed  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  them  and 
obliged  to  leave  his  killed  and  wounded  behind  him  ;  and,  in 
IHoO,  in  an  attack  upon  the  forts  of  llheta  and  Mumnntpore,  a 
strong  native  force  commanded  by  hhiropean  officers,  was 
driven  back  with  great  loss;  the  lOth  Native  Infantry  having 
nearly  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  2nd  Oiule  Local 
Infantry  about  thirty.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  both  the  forts  evacuated  them  and  retired  unmolested 
through  the  jungle.  These  mud  forts  may  yet  give  ns  much 
annoyaime  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  until  they  are 
destroyed  along  with  the  belts  of  jungle  that  protect  them,  and 
until  the  robber  aristocracy  who  have  loo  long  defied  the  feeble 
government  of  Onde,  and  oppressed  its  helpless  peasantry,  arc 
crushed  along  with  them,  there  can  be  no  security  for  life  or 
property,  and  no  permanent  peace  in  that  distracted  kingdom. 
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Aut.  IV.— TKAYELS  in  MEXICO. 

mh:  a  Xarrative  of  Tncidvnta  and  Personal  Advenlures  on  a 
Journcjf  in  Mexico^  Gualemahij  and  Salvador,  in  f  he  years  1S5I? 
1o  lSi)5.  With  Observations  on  the  Modes  of  lAfe  in  those 
Countries.  By  (i.  F.  von  Toinpsky.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Hell. 
London:  Longman  i.^  Co.  1S5S. 

M.  Ticmtsky  is  ii  ]>lcasant  traveller;  he  is  also  a  shrewd 
traveller;  and,  wc  may  add  further,  an  enter()rising  traveller. 
He  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  ;  is  ca[)ablc  of  interpreting 
what  he  secs  iicnv  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  he 
visits;  understands  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  .sharp  look-out  ; 
eollccts  entertaining  and  jiictorial  anecdotes;  gossips  well; 
observes  minutely,  and  describes  with  considerable  energy  and 
colour.  According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  it  appears 
that  he  had  resided  for  some  time  in  California ;  had  studied 
life  in  San  Francisco ;  sought  change  and  excitement  uj)  at  the 
diggings;  felt  ennui  after  he  had  passed  tlirough  these  sjiecial 
phases  of  existence  ;  determined  to  (juit  the  region  of  gold ; 
embarked  on  board  the  French  brig  “  Independance,”  set  sail 
southward,  and  finally,  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  a 
city  on  the  western  shores  of  Mexico. 

The  love  of  adventure,  however,  was  still  strong  upon  him  ; 
a  new  and  unfrequented,  and,  moreover,  a  most  romantic  field, 
was  at  liand :  what  could  be  more  novel  or  fascinating  than  a 
journey  over  the  hills  and  across  the  wide  panqias  into  the 
interior?  Xo  sooner  was  the  idea  confirmed  in  his  mind,  than 
he  [iressed  it  upon  his  friend  Dr.  S - ,  and  tliey  twain  pre¬ 

pared  to  set  out  for  Durango,  and  through  Durango  for  Zaca- 
teccas,  Queretaro,  and  the  capital.  Freparations  for  a  journey, 
however,  arc  not  so  ipiickly  or  ipilctly  etfected  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico  as  they  arc  at  a  seaport  of  (Ircat  Britain, 
though  it  may  not  be  blessed  with  a  railway  terminus.  It  was 
not  simply  a  question  of  hiring  horses,  mules,  or  provisions — 
though  this  [iroved  to  be  no  small  difficulty  in  a  north-west 
coast  town  of  this  scmi-civllized  republic;  nor  was  it  merely  a 
question  of* obtaining  guides,  though  there  were  sundry  reasons 
wliich  rendered  even  this  task  anything  but  facile.  There  were, 
hi  fact,  ugly  stories  afloat  of  the  ravages  by  the  Comanche 
Indians,  who  periodically  infested  th(*se  districts,  and  who  had 
nbout  that  time,  according  to  common  and  unanimous  testi- 
niony,  been  unpleasantly  engaged  in  intercejiting  hcl[)less  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  scalping  them. 

One  morning,  however,  M.  Tempsky’s  companion.  Dr.  S - , 
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oiiterccl  tlie  apartincnt  of  the  meson,  at  wliicli  lie  was  stavinrr 
announcing  that  a  party  of  Mexicans  were  going  very  soon  into 
the  interior,  and  intimating  that  it  would  not  be  impolitic  for 
them  to  swell  the  numbers.  The  next  day  a  deputation  of 
Mexicans,  arrayed  in  their  national  costume,  and  headed  hy  a 
lawyer,  waited  upon  him  at  his  hotel,  and  after  a  “  power,”  as 
the  Irishman  would  say,  of  shaking  of  hands,  and  protestations 
of  friendship,  and  with  cigars  duly  lighted,  entreated  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  two  Europeans  in  their  perilous  excursion  across  the 
mountains,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  u|)on  the  ferocity  of  the 
Indians^  and  the  strength  and  courage  of  their  own  force — they 
were  at  least  five-and-twenty  or  thirty.  However,  when  the 
orator  had  concluded  his  discourse,  they  were  politely  infornicd 
by  M.  Tempsky  that  he  could  not  think  of  starting  yet.  His 
friend — the  deputation  being  bowed  out — asked  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  since  he  felt  astonished  that  the  oiKu*  of  the  Mexican  Caval- 
leros  was  not  accepted.  The  reasons  were  readily  given : — 

“Firstly,”  replied  ^l.  Tempsky,  “a  large  party  seldom  esenpes 
the  notice  of  the  Indians,  who  are  generally  on  the  look-out  on  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road,  whenais  a  small  party  may 
past  unnoticed  ;  secondly,  in  ease  of  a  tight,  1  had  little  faith  in  the 
courage  of  these  men — and  nothing  emboldens  Indians  more  than 
the  least  wavering ;  thirdly  (and  this  was  the  strongest  point  of  the 
argument),  if  we  shouhl  let  that  party  go  a-head,  they  would  be 
cither  victorious  or  defeated,  and,  in  either  case,  the  Indians  would 
retire  for  a  time  from  the  theatre  of  action,  so  that  if  we  should  start 
two  or  three  days  later,  we  should  most  likely  liiid  the  road  clear.” 


There  was  no  resisting  argument  like  this ;  and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  saw  the  cavalcaile  of  Alexicans  depart  on  the  following 
day,  dressed  and  accoutred  for  their  long  and  dangerous  journey. 
All  was  animatiem  ;  men  and  horses  showed  their  mettle,  and 
under  the  clattering  of  sabres  and  spurs,  shouting  and  laughter, 
they  dashed  in  a  wild  group  down  the  street. 

A  few  days  after  the  author  and  his  comrade  started: — 


“Oil  the  12th  of  August  we  rose  with  day-brc'ak,”  narrates^. 
Tempsky,  “  rolled  our  up  i<erapes*  stuck  revolver  and  howie-knite  into 
our  belts,  and  shouldering  our  rifles,  we  escaped  at  a  brisk  pace  troni 
the  vicinity  of  that  dreary  place — San  Sebastian.” 


At  Sail  Sabastiaii  they'  liad  arrived  in  search  of  horses  and 
guides,  the  good  people  of  Mazatlan  being  too  sensitive  to  the 
risks  ot  the  journey'  to  volunteer  their  own  services,  or  those  uf 
their  cattle.  At  first  they'  passed  through  a  tract  covered  with 
trees  ainl  flowers,  upon  which  the  fresh  dew  still  rested ;  then 

*  blanket  of  coloured  wool  serving  ;is  a  cloak  in  Mexico ;  called 
“  cobija,”  “  chamarro,”  in  other  countries  of  South  America. 
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thcv  asecntlcd  the  hills,  aiul  :is  they  guincil  f\  new  summit  new 
hcjuitles  he(‘amc  revealed,  hut  ever  a  boundless  ocean  of  moun¬ 
tains,  here  heaving  in  scattered  peaks  and  j>reclpices,  there  ver¬ 
dant  with  undidating  lines  of  foliaire,  or  naketl  and  craggy, 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  until  the  eye  failed  to  follow  the 
endless  extension,  dissolved  in  a  purple  atinopsphere.  Twelve 
leaijjiies  of  journey  were  acc<)mplished  that  day,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  lliey  to(dv  shelter  at  Chiipaderos,  a  settlement  consisting  of 
two  or  three  huts,  in  the  best  of  which  they  obtained  a  jmsada 
— a  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  jvsked  for  as  a  favour,  and  |)aid 
for  as  a  duty.  Some  eggs,  beans,  and  appeased  their 

voraciims  appetites.  “  We  wrung  our  wet  seraprs^''  continues 
the  narrator,  “  wraj)j)ed  ourselves  in  them,  enjoyed  a  last  cigar, 
and  went  contentedly  to  sleep  in  company  with  some  hopeful 
pigs,  in  the  front  corridor  of  tlic  house.’* 

As  M.  'rein}  )sky  |)roceeds,  new  features  of  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest  ojien  before  him.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery,  the 
wildness  of  the  village,  the  wildness  of  the  ^fexican  jirovincials, 
the  absence  of  a  strong  government,  the  difficulty  of  “  baiting,” 
the  neces?>ity  of  self-j)rotcction,  the  excitement  of  danger, 
increase  at  each  stc}),  and  make  the  narrative  pro[)ortionately 
more  intense  and  absorbing. 

After  having  traversed  several  hundred  miles  of  journey 
since  leaving  San  Sebastian,  the  tr;iV(dlers  now  crossed  the 
ravine  of  (’ha|)otc,  and  took  shelter  for  the  night  at  La  Itamada. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  M.  Tem})sky’s  descri[)tion  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  landscajie  at  this  jioint : — 

“Xt‘xt  morning,  we  slowly  ascended  the  main  ridge  of  the  Si(;rra 
.Madre.  It  was  hard  work.  Kcj)cait‘dly  \vc  thought  we  Innl  rt'aehcil 
the  toj) ;  blit  a  new  turn  in  the  road  would  bring  a  still  st(‘e[)(T 
asciMit  in  view.  Iliglua*  and  higher  we  eliinbtnl,  amongst  fir-trees 
and  (letaehi‘d  rocks  now  and  thiMi  blocking  up  our  jiassage,  our  airy 
frimid  th«‘  tailor  jianting  on  behind  us,  spurred  onward  only  by  his 
tear  of  being  left  alone. 

“  AftiT  six  hours  of  hard  work,  we  at  last  reached  the  toj),  whence 
the  road  h‘ads  over  a  |)lati‘au  in  an  easti*rly  direction,  varital  only  by 
some  occasional  rise*  of  ground  or  crossing  ravine.  An  envious  mist 
had  risen  and  disa})[)ointed  us  of  our  view  in  thi‘  direction  whence 
we  had  come.  Hut,  in  eomjiensation,  the  tem})eratt5  zone  s(H*med  to 
liave  lavislu'd  all  its  beautit*s  on  the  jilateau  on  which  we  now 
travell(‘d.  Alagnifieent  clusters  of  fir-trees,  crowding  together  in 
their  sombre  beaut  v.  threw  a  dee})  shade  on  meadows  with  grass-like 
Velvet.  Flowers  of  great  variety,  })artieularly  a  sjx’cies  of  dahlia,  of 
a  })ale  violet  colour,  covered  the  ground  entindy  for  considerable 
disianees.  We  could  not  cease  admiring  the  imdancholy  grandeur 

*  d'ortillas  are  thin  cakes  iiiaile  of  corn  rubbed  on  a  stone,  the  ^Slexictin 
substitute  for  bread. 
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of  these  silent  glades,  wliich  strongly  reminded  us  of  our  own  dear 
forests,  wliere  we  used,  in  the  spring  of  life,  to  play  at  ‘  robber  and 
soldier.*  A  grey,  clouded  sky  added  to  the  delusion ;  but  the  bitter 
earnest  with  which  such  games  were  carried  on  here  was  told  by 
many  a  rude  cross  looming  from  the  shadow  of  lir-trees.  ^ 

“The  scenery  on  this  ])lateau  became  every  moment  more  interest¬ 
ing.  In  the  middle  of  its  glades  we  encountered  gigantic  heaps  of 
rocks,  thrown  together  in  the  most  capricious  manner;  here  formiin^ 
castles,  there  looking  like  tombs  of  the  ‘  Warrior  Huns.’  Immense 
isolated  rocks,  like  broken-off  columns,  surrounded  at  tlieir  base 
with  smaller  ones,  contained,  here  and  there,  caves  and  curiously 
formed  crevices.  Now  and  then  the  accumulation  of  these  groups, 
extending  over  considerable  tracts  of  ground,  would,  at  a  distance, 
look  like  the  mouldering  ruins  of  some  miniature  Halbck.” 

As  tliey  (loscciuled  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Siena  ^ladre, 
vestiges  of  the  Comanche  Indians  began  to  appear.  Scorched 
posts  and  hlackcned  walls  marked  the  spots  where  houses  bad 
stood,  and  near  them]  rose  little  mounds  of  earth.  These 
were,  pr(d)al)ly,  the  graves  of  their  late  inmates,  whose  corpses 
having  hocu  found  amid  the  smoking  ruins  by  some  charital)le 
travellers,  had  thus  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting  place. 
“We  grasped  our  rifles  more  firmly,”  writes  ^I.  Tenijisky, 
“  and  inwardly  vowed,  whatever  our  fate,  it  should  involve 
many  a  life  of  the  murderous  savages.’’ 

But  sterner  evidences  of  the  Indian’s  footsteps  soon  presented 
themselves : — 

“  Darkness  sank  slowly  on  our  road,  yet  we  had  to  go  on,  as  our 
task  for  the  dav  was  not  ended.  The  moon  rose  and  guided  our 
footsteps  oviT  a  road  that  began  to  be  rugged  and  broken.  All  at 
once  my  friend  stops  and  points  to  an  object,  half  in  shade,  lying 
crouelied  on  the  road.  AV^e  make  a  sign  to  our  followers  to  stop, 
and,  cocking  our  rifles,  we  carefully  advance  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
from  tree  to  tree.  Opposite  to  the  object  we  halt  to  reconnoitre 
and  await  some  movement.  The  form  is  liiiiuaii  and  naked,  eon- 
sequently  an  Indian;  the  attitude,  as  much  as  is  diseernible,  eroueh- 
ing,  like  some  one  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
outpost  of  some  larger  detachment.  To  dispose  of  him  witli  a  shot 
would  therefore  be  imprudent.  1  unsheath  my  knife,  put  my  rifle 
down,  cautiously  measure  my  distance,  and  with  a  spring  have  his 
throat  in  mv  grasp.  Alv  knife  is  descending,  when,  to  mv  horror,  1 
feel,  hy  the  clamminess  of  his  throat,  that  the  hand  of  death  has 
forestalh'd  mine,  lii  that  moment  the  moon,  for  some  time  shrouded, 
breaks  through  the  clouds  and  glitters  on  the  sealpless  skull  of  a 
body  perforated  with  lance  wounds.  The  face  is  contract I'd  and 
rigid,  and  1  see  we  have  mistaken  a  Mexican  victim  for  his  Indian 
murderer.  With  a  shudder  we  go  onward,  and  find  anotlier  and 
another  in  the  same  state,  and  so  on  until  we  count  twenty-uine 
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bodies!  At  last,  we  recognised  in  one  the  features  of  the  Mexican 
lawver,  who  invited  us  at  Mazatlan  to  accom])anv  him  ! 

“  That  lieap  of  corpses  was  his  party  ;  they  had  all  perished  except 
one,  who,  at  least,  was  not  to  bo  found.  It  seemed  to  us  that  they 
were  killed  without  much  resistance  on  th.eir  part,  as  many  of  them 
had  carbines  still  loaded  in  their  cold  j^rasp ;  and  the  Indians  had  so 
left  them,  ammunition  being  most  wanted.” 

At  length  Durango  was  reached  In  safety,  not  without,  liow- 
cver,  many  other  “  footmarks  of  the  ferocious  Comanche 
having  been  discovered.  Durango,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
the  principal  city  of  a  province  lying  considerably  to  tlie  north 
of  Mexico,  the  ca[)ital.  Viewed  from  tlic  Santnario  it  presents 
an  appearance  of  unrivalled  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  grassy 
plateau  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  the 
backgrouiul  rise  abruptly  various  isolated  hills,  of  which  the 
“  Cerro  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Hemodios” — ATount  of  Our 
Lady  of  Itemedies, — stands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape.  Its  precipitous  ascent  leads  to 
a  church  with  a  white  tapering  spire,  the  airy  outlines  of 
which  seem  to  melt  into  the  blue  sky.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
the  suburbs  commence.  Straggling  houses,  with  tlat  roofs  and 
white-washed  w’alls,  are  dotted  along  intersecting  lines  of  the 
o(javc  or  American  aloe.  These  plants  form,  M.  'renn)sky 
tells  us,  fences  for  orchards,  in  which  the  snowy  and  rosy 
blossoms  of  the  peach  and  a[)plc-trces  mingle  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  tig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  orange,  wdiilst  the 
climbing  grape-vine  may  be  seen  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Further  on,  the  houses  crowd  more  densely 
together,  the  flat  roofs  join  one  another  like  an  immense  w  hite 
parterre,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  cypress  rises  from  the 
depth  of  an  inner  courtyard.  Si>ire  after  s[)ire  comes  in  view, 
as  the  eye  sweeps  on;  massive  two-storied  buildings  dazzle  the 
eye  with  their  whiteness,  and  labyrinths  of  courtyards  confuse 
it.  Kising  majestically  above  this  mass  of  flat  roofs,  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  form  a  picture  of  grace  and  strength  combined  ; 
convents,  churches,  and  colleges,  more  or  less  elegantly  dis[)lay 
their  cupolas  and  spires.  Furtlier  on  still  the  compact  mass  of 
houses  again  dissolves  amid  the  green  of  orchards  and  gardens, 
the  long,  concealed  lanes  of  wdiich  are  (Ienot(‘d  by  detached 
residencies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  Mazatlan  gate  the  suburbs  of  the  west  commence. 

1  hey  are  less  extensive  than  the  others,  and  bear  the  name  of 
I  ierra  Blanca — the  White  Land, — a  sort  of  Durango  St.  Giles, 
evidently  illustrating  the  principle  of  “  Incus  a  non  lucendo,^* 

I  hey  reach  to  the  low’  baidv  of  a  little  river,  over  which  some 
three  or  four  graceful  bridges  of  white- washed  stone  lead  to 
— VOL.  III.  c  c 
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the  main  Ixxly  of  the  town.  “  Not  more  than  ten  years  af^o,” 
remarks  tlie*  author,  “  Durango  numbered  thirty  thou^iiid 
inhabitants.  A  year  of  raging  cholera  commenced  die  work  ol 
desolation.  The  first  apiicarance  of  hostile  Indians  distuibcd 
agricultural  labour,  and  contributed  to  produce  in  a  year  of  great 
drought  an  unprecedented  famine.  The  Indian  disturhances 
continued  and  increased  every  year;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  lHo3,  the  population  was  reduced  to  eight  thousand.” 
Twenty-two  tliousand  destroyed  in  one  decade  I  What  retlee- 
tions  docs  this  not  necessarily  create  upon  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  government  of  this  'miserable  empire  ?  Every  step  we 
take  with  M.  Tempsky  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  negligence 
or  incapacity  of  the  ^lexican  authorities,  and  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  a  judgment  has  been  sent  upon  this  corrupted, 
volatile,  and  priest-ridden  people,  and  that  thus  the  offences  which 
were  inflicted  upon  ^lontezuma  and  his  unfortunate  subjects  by 
the  first  invaders  of  the  country,  arc  being  visited  a  hundred¬ 
fold  upon  the  listless  and  infatuated  descendants  of  those 
criminal  S[)aniards.  An  echoless  silence  prevailed  in  the 
streets,  save  when  the  bustle  of  a  market  day  awakenc<l  a 
temporary  life  in  the  inhabitants,  and  then  the  Plaza  would  for 
a  few  hours  send  an  animated  hum  through  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Then  servant-girls,  with  plates  in  their  hands  or  baskets 
on  their  heads,  tripped  gaily  but  hurriedly  along ;  mules  and 
donkeys  thronged  its  avenues,  bearing  heavy  burdens  to  be 
piled  up  in  the  market,  and  offered  for  sale  by  their  vociferous 
masters.  The  men  of  the  poorer  classes  clustered  together  iii 
this  place  of  general  resort,  in  their  scrapes,  draped  grace  fully 
around  them,  mostly  to  hide  some  deficiency  of  dress;  all 
driving  bargains  with  the  most  winning  elotpience,  either  lor 
themselves  or  others. 

Hut  why  do  we  dwell  S(»  long  in  Durango,  seeing  that  there 
an'  so  many  other  cities  described  by  M.  Tempsky,  and  many 
other  incidents  illustrative  of  national  habits  and  character, 
narrated  in  the  volume  before  us?  M.  Tempsky  is  a  close 
observer,  and  he  Inis  entered  largely  into  details,  and  pourtraved 
with  considerable  minuteness  tlie  i)eoplc  of  this  singular  and 
interesting  city.  The  city’,  too,  has  not  been  presented  to  us 
in  such  lively  colours  by  any  previous  traveller,  and  we  may 
well  be  excused  if  we  acknowlediie  the  debt  we  owe  to  thi? 
enterprising  voj/apcnr  by  reproducing,  for  the  benefit  of  oiir 
readers,  stime  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  work.  As 
he  approaches,  too,  nearer  the  capital,  he  ventures  within  a 
splu-re  wliere  the  materials  for  description  arc  neither  so  Iresh 
nor  so  original,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  is  very  likely  to 
liave  been  forestalled  by  able,  if  not  abler,  hands.  Here  he  i^ 
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warm  subsequently  will  be  their  confidence  in  you  (if  merited);  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  fasliionahle  sivietv 
of  Kurope,  where  everythin^  new  is  warmly  received,  and,  nft(‘r  sonic 
handling,  coldly  dismissed  ;  for  at  best,  if  fashionable  friendliness  do 
not  decrease,  it  seldom  inen'ascs,  and  rarely  does  the  hard  varnish  of 
worldliness  melt  into  eonlidence.” 


The  Indians  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  political  life  of 
Durango.  Their  freejuent  Inroads  into  the  territories  of  this 
|»rovince  had  not  only  caused  infinite  alarm,  but  had  really 
disorganized  the  State  or  local  government.  Little  w  as  ahsidutelv 
done  to  check  their  incursions.  That  this  north-western  capital 
possessed  troops,  and  that  their  duty  was  to  put  down  and 
exterminate  the  enemies  of  public  peace,  order,  and  semirity,  Is 
true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  those  military  police  were  arrant 
cow'ards,  or  at  the  best  totally  unfit  to  cope  w  ith  the  evil  as  it 
then  existed  and  probably  now  exists.  They  fixapiently  marched 
out  w’ith  flying  colours,  their  sabres  and  caskets  glistening  in 
the  light  of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  they  returned  at  evening  to 
recount  the  adventures  of  the  dav,  and  demand  the  ovation  due 
to  victory  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  rumours  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  instead  of  victory  the  word  defeat  ought 
to  have  been  read,  and  that  whatever  they  had  gained  in  the 
field  of  battle,  they  had  left  behind  them  numbers  of  their 
comrades.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  poor  Mexican  seddier 
is  ill-trained,  is  subject  to  brutal  treatment  by  his  officers,  pos¬ 
sesses  little  confidence  in  his  suj)eriors,  and  has  to  be  dc'pendcnt 
for  pay  ui>on  an  exchccjucr  wdiose  coffers  arc  always  emj)ty. 
He  is,  moreover,  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  and  over-worked.  How',  then, 
could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  display  much  bravery  in  the 
hour  of  conflict?  Self-protection  is  the  only  principle  that 
urges  him  on  to  fight,  and  the  excellence  of  his  heels,  or  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  over  that  of  cither  his  sw'ord  or  his  exercise, 
is  frc(picntly  tested  when  danger  really  presents  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wild  and  savage  foe  to  w'hom  he  is  exposed 
has  been  trained  from  infancy  to  be  a  w’arrior,  and  before  man¬ 
hood  dawns  has  been  skilled  in  all  those  natural  arts  which 
lure  an  enemy  on  to  destruction,  or  render  his  own  escape 
facile  and  rapid.  The  picture  of  this  race,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  partial  triumph  in  these  disturbed  parts  of  the 
the  Mexican  Kmpire,  is  doomed  probably  to  decay  and  die  out 
before  the  march  of  civilization,  is  so  curious,  that  wo  give  it 
entire  in  the  words  of  M.  Tcmj)sky  :  — 

“The  liulian,  and  particularly  the  Comanche,'*^  is  born  ludr  to  an 


•  The  Mexiciina  call  them  (\mianchea,  but  I  doubt  wliether  they 
Wlong  to  that  tribe.  1  believe  them  to  be  a  coiifflomeratiou  of  variou> 
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athletic  frame  and  iindaiiuted  spirit.  Long  before  he  can  lilt  hu 
father’s  bow  or  lance,  he  is  proficient  in  tiie  princiiiles  ot  their  use, 
bv  having  as  his  only  playthings,  a  miniature  bow  and  lance.  He 
iJ  mit  on  the  back  of  a  steed  when  his  legs  can  scarcely  reach  halt 
wav  down  the  horse’s  ribs ;  and  yet  he  has  to  balance  lumselt  and 
pivscrvo  his  equilibrium  in  the  trot,  the  general  pace  ot  the  cavalcade 
of  women,  baggage-horses,  and  spoil.  The  sun,  the  ram,  wind  and 
cold  tan  his  skin,  until  clothing  it  would  be  superlluous,  and  he 
thinks  onlv  of  ornamenting  it.  So  he  ripens  early  into  a  young 
warrior,  who,  like  the  voung  panther,  follows  the  old  in  the  chase. 

“The  immense  cattle  estates  of  the  northern  provinces  ot  Durango 
the  Indian  looks  upon  as  his  own,  and  from  these  he  draws  his 
annual  supplv  of  food  and  means  of  locomotion.  Horses  and  mules, 
last  travcllin*g  animals,  arc  driven  by  him  to  the  boundaries  ot  the 
I'nitcd  States,  and  exchanged  for  ritles,  powder,  and  blankets. 
Although  he  becomes  expert  in  tlie  use  of  the  riile,  as  it  is  generally 
onlv  a  "‘Yankee  notion’  made  for  sale,  it  soon  gets  out  ot  order; 
ami,  powder  and  caps  being  tinished,  he  returns  to  his  bow,  on  which 
M  eat  her  and  carelessness  have  no  influence. 

“llis  appearance  on  horseback  is  imposing.  Alounted  on  the 
swiftest  of  the  Alexican  breed,  with  a  blanket  instead  ot  a  i^mldle,  his 
naked  frame  painted  red  and  black,  bow  and  quiver  dangling  troin 
his  back  with  their  tlowing  ornaments  of  scalps,  beads,  cS:c.,  in 
his  right  hand  he  swings  his  lance,  and  on  the  left  arm  he  bears  a 
round  shield.  This  latter  is  of  infinite  use  to  him :  inade  of  strong 
hides,  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  his  body, 
and  resists  a  ball  from  a  long  distance,  unless  hit  at  a  right  5 

to  prevent  that  he  keeps  it  in  constant  motion,  so  that  the  balls 
generallv'  glance  otf.  It  is  studded  all  over  wdth  pieces  ot  brass, 
nearls,  and  looking-glass.  When  opposed  to  rillemen  he  catches  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  latter,  and  trii's  to  contuse  their  sig  \t  } 
reflecting  the  glare  into  their  eyt‘s.  However  all  this  ma\  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  intimidate  his  foes,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  terror 
their  imagination  conjures  up  when  tliey  recollect  the  unfailing 
success  of  the  Indian,  his  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  his  animal 

feroeitv.  .  .  , 

“This  prrstif/e  gives  the  Indian  his  infinite  moral  superiority,  and 
is  his  best  allv.  His  tactics  are  also  widl  calculated  to  ensure  victoiy 
over  an  enemy  to  whom  military  knowhalge  is,  as  )et,  on  y  an 
uiiwieldv  armour.  The  operative  bodies  of  Indians  are  composed, 
generally,  of  horse  and  foot.  The  latter  either  have  led  horses,  or 
sudden  advances  or  escape,  or  they  jump  up  behind  the  riders,  on  an 
emergency.  An  open  engagement  is  commenced  al\\a}s\Mti  vno 
or  tliree  sham  attacks  of  the  horse,  during  which  they  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemv  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  bi.imisung  o 
lances.  A  nder  cover  ot  this  the  toot  ad\ance  and  try  to  gc  as  near 

tril.es,  or  remains  of  tril.c,s,  that  left  the  neighbo.irhoo.l  of  the  truculent 
honlerers  of  the  Western  states  of  North  America,  to  go  .iiid  pic}  on 
helpless  Mexicans. 
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as  possible,  takiii"  every  advantage  of  any  terrain  coupe.  Then  thcv 
coiunieiiee  a  well-aimed  fire.  If  they  have  only  arrows,  their  aim  is 
the  head  only,  as  the  breast  of  the  ]il(,*xiean  is  often  covtTed  with  a 
cuirass  of  leather  or  steel  scales.  Their  arrows  are  not  dantrorous  at 
a  distance  much  exceeding  fifty  yards ;  and  very  seldom  fracture  a 
bone,  if  not  sent  from  a  much  nearer  distance.  'This  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  their  having  only  flint  heads. 

“  The  terrain  of  their  theatre  of  war,  in  the  states  of  Durango  and 
Chihuahua,  is  singularly  favourable  to  all  their  strategic  movements: 
endless  tracts  of  perfect  level,  intersected  with  bare  mountains, 
nearly  everywhere  accessible  to  good  horses,  and  full  of  places  uf 
retreat  and  defensible  passes,  well  known  to  them,  by  a  constant 
wandering  about  for  years.  Over  this  immense  territory  a  scanty 
population  is  scattered  ;  only  here  and  there  is  there  a  town,  and  some 
few  farm-houses ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  cattle  (‘states. 

“All  the  movements  of  the  Indians  are  sudden  and  rapid;  they 
appear  as  if  fallen  from  the  clouds,  at  some  ])lace ;  bear  down  all 
resistance,  if  resistance  be  made ;  collect  the  horses,  nndes,  cattle, 
and  women  they  wish  to  take  away ;  kill  and  destroy  what  llu‘y  can¬ 
not  carry  olT;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  By  the 
time  the  news  of  the  disaster  reaches  a  place  where  means  of  resist¬ 
ance  or  retribution  are  at  hand,  the  Indians  have  put  a  safe  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  smoking  ruins,  where  relations  may 
search  for  the  corpses  of  their  kindred. 

“Often,  having  scarcely  hidden  their  spoil,  they  aj)pear,  striking 
terror  and  confusion  around,  at  some  place  in  a  direction  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  their  first  foray.  This  gives  rise  to  erroneous 
calculations  as  to  their  numbers;  the  two  distinct  actions  being 
attributed  to  two  diflerent  parties,  whereas,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same  party  performed  both. 

“  They  can  well  alford  to  move  rapidly^  as  horses  killed  in  a  day  s 
galloping  are  replaced  without  cost,  from  the  great  number  that 
accompany  them  from  the  nearest  cattle  estate.  They  are  said  to 
accompli.sh,  easilv,  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  if  hard  pressed,  and  not 
too  much  encumbeivd  by  spoil.*  Tliis  mode  of  warfare  is  congenial 
to  their  habits,  which  are  nomade.  Three  days  is  their  longest  stay 
at  any  particular  place.  Thence  arises  the  dilliculty  of  surprising 
them,  or  even  tracking  them.” 

From  the  copious  extracts  we  have  given,  tve  believe  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  interesting  character  of 
M.  Teinpsky’s  w’ork.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  vivid  and  striking 
descriptions ;  it  j>ourtrays  life  in  these  wdld  regions  with  admir¬ 
able  felicity  ;  it  is  full  of  novel  and  illustrative  incidents ;  it 
abounds  wdth  anecdotes ;  it  is  clearly  and  warmly  though  not 

*  In  such  ritlos  they  change  horses  twice,  .and  even  three  times. 
native  C.alifornian  accomplishes  the  s«aine  distance  on  one  horse,  .ainl  I 
have  myself  ridilen  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles,  from  five  o’clock  in  tlie 
morning  until  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  on  a  fust  trotting  mule. 
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always  correctly  written,  and  it  possesses  the  great  chann  of 
carrying  the  reader  along  with  pleasant  raj)idity.  What  we 
have  been  able  to  allude  to  is,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of' 
the  volume.  M.  Temj)sky  pursued  his  journey  to  Mexico, 
then  crossed  in  a  southerly  direction  the  hills  that  encircle  that 
betmtiful  city,  pushed  on  through  Puebla  to  Tehuantepec, 
diverging  by  the  way  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
^rontezunia at  Mitla,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  cursory  description; 
and  passing  along  through  Guatemala  and  San  Caterina,  ter¬ 
minated  his  enterprising  journey  at  San  Salvador.  The  least 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  novelty  of  the  route 
chosen,  and  the  highly  interesting  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  which  we  reluctantly  close. 


Art.  V.— sir  IIKNRY  HAVELOCK. 

1.  A  BiograjAncaJ  Sketch  of  Sir  Tlenrt/  Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  the 

Itov.  William  Hroek.  Third  Edition.  London:  Nisbet  &  Co., 
1S5S. 

2.  The  Good  Soldier,  A  ^lemoir  of  Alajor-Oencral  Sir  Henry 

Havelock  of  LucUnow,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  Compiled  from  Authentic 
Sources.  By  the  Rev.  AV^m.  Owen.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  1S58. 

3.  Havelock:  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  A  Tribute  of  the 

Tonytie  and  Ben.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  London:  J. 
Snow.  1858. 

It  may  safely’  be  asserted  that  scarcely  ever  has  book  been  more 
gladly  welcomed  by  a  public  than  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  Have¬ 
lock,  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when 
the  astounding  news  of  his  rapid  victories,  which  turned  the  tide 
of  rebellion,  and  avenged  the  foul  deeds  of  murderous  sepoys, 
burst  upon  us.  Since  then  the  nation  watched  his  movenieiits. 
On  his  steps  appeared  to  hang  not  only  an  empire,  but  what  at 
the  time  seemed  almost  more  precious  —  the  lives  and  the 
honour  of  hundreds  of  our  brave  countrymen  and  their  heroic 
wives  and  daughters.  That  the  scenes  of  Cawnpore  might  not 
be  repeated  at  Lucknow  was  tbe  earnest  prayer  of  every  one 
throughout  Britain.  And  Imwcver  inadecpiatc  the  force  which 
he  commanded,  Havelock  became  the  minister  of  God  to  answer 
this  prayer  of  a  nation.  Lucknow  was  relieved — in  turn  again 
beleaguered  and  once  more  relieved  ;  and  from  that  dreadful 
Residency  passed  the  wan  faces  and  haggard  forms  of  those 
'vho  had  so  long  been  its  tenants  and  defenders.  The  great 
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work  of  victory  ami  of  rescue  was  accomplislied,  and  with  it  the 
mission  of  Havelock.  Jieforc  tidings  could  reach  liim  of  the 
honours  which  a  grateful  country  prc[)ared  to  shower  upon  him, 
or  of  the  love  with  which  his  people  regarded  him,  he  was  bevoml 
the  reach  of  earthly  rewards.  Over  all  that  was  mortal  in 
Havelock  has  the  grave  closed.  But  he  died  as  he  had  lived — a 
Ciiristian.  AVith  firm  tread  he  passed  through  the  dark  vallev 
to  the  land  of  joy  and  of  praise.  After  forty-three  years* 
devoted  service  to  his  country,  and  a  series  of  victories  unex¬ 
ampled  in  history,  he  died  without  having  even  seen  his  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  Gazette^  and  leaving  a  personal  estate  sworn  under 
i!l,500.  His  reward  and  his  riches  had  throughout  been  other 
than  this  woild’s,  and  such  were  they  to  continue  till  the  end. 

What  we  have  traced  in  few  sentences  has  for  months  been 
known.  The  details  of  the  “  hundred  days,”  and  these  unex¬ 
ampled  feats  of  heroism  and  martial  energy  are  engraven  on  the 
national  mind,  and  have  become  matter  of  history.  AVhen  the 
din  of  battle  shall  have  ceased,  a  patient  hand  shall  draw  pic¬ 
tures  of  them,  and  exjdain  to  us  at  length  the  mode  and  the 
results  of  these  victories.  Aleantime  we  hnow  them — and  we 
only  wish  to  know  more  of  him  who  achieved  them.  The 
slightest  trait  in  his  character,  the  smallest  incident  in  his 
history,  is  interesting.  The  fact  that  so  late  in  lile  he 
was  called  to  do  such  great  things,  impresses  us  with  the  belief 
that  all  tliroughout  he  had  been  pre])aring  for  them.  Again, 
the  fact  that  immediately  afterwards  he  was  called  away, 
lias  convinced  us  that  with  them  his  work  was  done,  and 
that  nothing  more  remained  than  for  “  the  good  and  faithful 
servant  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.”  AVe  almost  expect 
that  the  life  of  such  a  man  must  have  been  chequered ;  we 
anticipate  that  strength  and  clearness  of  faith — genuine,  prac¬ 
tical,  Christian  faith — must  have  been  its  main  characteristic. 
The  “  Sketch  ”  of  Air.  Brock  has,  therefore,  come  in  time  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the  hero  of  Lucknow. 
It  bears  on  its  face  the  marks  of  haste — it  only  professes  to  be 
a  iiketch,  to  be  followed  by  a  fuller  account  from  the  pen  of  Air. 
Alarsh  man — it  communicates  little  that  is  absolutely  new  to  the 
general  public,  and  it  too  largely  intermingles  facts  with  reflec¬ 
tions,  couched  in  a  style  which  betokens  rather  deep  emotion 
thau  calm  history.  All  these  defects  are  probably  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  Still  the  book,  such  as  it  is,  has  deej)  value, 
from  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  into  the  inner  history  of 
Henry  Havelock,  and  especially  by  the  j)rivatc  letters  which  it 
communicates,  from  which  each  one  may  learn  for  himself  what 
and  who  he  was  that  conquered  and  died  in  Oude.  A  sentence 
or  two  will  suffice  to  notice  the  “  Alcmoir”  of  Air.  Owen, 
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anJ  tlic  “  Tribute  of  Mr.  Hood.  The  latter  is  a  funeral 
sermon,  and  not  quite  free  from  the  blemishes  of  most  such 
productions.  Mr.  OweiTs  book — much  more  extended  in  size 
than  that  of  ^Ir.  Brock’s,  to  which  our  after  remarks  shall 
exclusively  bear  reference — relates  chiefly  the  outward  history 
of  the  hero  of  Lucknow.  Although  also  bearing  the  marks 
of  haste,  and  chiefly  a  com[)ilation,  it  may  safely  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  popular  use,  as  giving  a  clear  and  detailed  account 
of  the  achievements  of  Sir  II.  Havelock.  Still,  with  these 
three  productions  before  us,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
life  of  Havelock  has  not  yet  been  written.  And  now  a  brief 
abstract  of  his  personal  history  : — 

Hknuy  Havklock  sprang  from  the  middle  class  in  society. 
Born  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  5th  April,  1795, 
he  was  chiefly  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  of  distinguished  juvenile  friemls,  and  the 
stimulus  of  noble  fellow-students.  Among  the  former,  w’C  reckon 
Samuel  Hinds,  Sir  W.  IS' orris,  and  Archdeacon  Hare;  among 
the  latter.  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  Grotc  the  historian,  and  others. 
But,  better  than  all,  he  had  the  prayers  and  the  Scriptural 
instructions  of  a  pious  mother.  Even  at  school  he  and  con¬ 
genial  s})irits  found  opportunity  for  religious  meetings.  After 
a  short  period,  given  to  the  study  of  law,  when  Talfourd  was 
his  colleague,  he  attains  the  object  of  his  early  desires,  and  is 
gazetted  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  95th,  or  liifle  Brigade, 
But  the  inactivity  of  a  garrison  life  ill  comported  with  such 
a  mind.  Chance  of  i)romotion  there  seemed  none  for  a  poor 
and  un))atronIze(l  subaltern ;  and,  accordingly,  having  pre[)arcd 
himself  by  the  study  of  Hindostanec,  we  And  him  on  board  shij) 
for  India.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  great  change  occurred 
in  his  history  which  gives  its  peculiar  direction  to  his  whole 
after-course. 

Keluctantly  have  we  parted  from  the  scanty  information  given 
us  on  this  great  ])eriod  of  Havelock’s  life.  AVe  can  only  offer 
our  readers  such  fragments  as  Mr.  Brock’s  volume  aflbrds,  and 
such  deductions  as  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from  them.  T<» 
his  early  religious  inq)ressions  succeeded  a  season  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  of  doubt.  But  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Unitarlanism 
or  Deism  a  Havelock  could  not  perish.  His  moral  sense,  and 
with  it  his  sense  of  personal  need,  were  too  deep  to  cast  away 
the  Bible,  and  to  renounce  the  God-Man.  A  candid,  oj)en, 
manly  mind  like  his,  could  derive  no  other  deductions  from  the 
Bible  than  those  held  in  common  by  all  Evangelical  Churches, 
kven  before  he  had  opened  his  heart  and  submitted  his  life  to 
the  demands  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  reached  firm  ground  of 
belief.  It  was  when  on  the  eventful  voyage  to  the  land  of  his 
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future  adoption,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  hecoininir  decided 
in  his  religion.  Intercourse  with  a  brother  officer,  Mr.  Gardner 
seems  to  have  been  specially  useful  to  him.  He  liiiuled  on  the 
shores  of  India  a  new  man.  Even  in  our  days,  that  phantom- 
class — the  “old  Indians” — has  not  wholly  passed  awav,  and 
still  blazons  abroad  its  commercial  selfishness,  and  Christianity 
“  respectabilsed  ”  as  the  panacea  for  the  world  in  general,  anil 
for  India  in  particular.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Havelock 
reached  the  shores  of  Asia,  theirs  was  the  dominant  creed. 
Much  regretted  by  some  are  the  balmy  days  when  “fanaticism” 
was  decried,  if  not  punished,  and  Evangelical  zeal  t!ic  rare 
excc[)tion.  From  the  first  our  young  lieutenant  had  resolved 
to  take  a  stand.  His  clear  intellect  perceived  the  path  of  duty, 
and  he  followed  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil  rej)urt. 
We  cannot  better  describe  his  character  and  conduct  than  in 
the  words  of  a  brother  officer: — 

“When  I  first  knew  Havelock,  in  182t,  he  was  only  eight-and- 
twenty ;  but  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  earnest  student  of  his 
profession,  a  chivalrous  soldier,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 
That  which  formed  the  brightest  glory  in  his  whole  eareiT  was  his 
sterling  Christian  consistency.  He  was  not  a  man  to  parade  his 
opinions  or  feelings,  or  to  make  any  striking  display,  unless  called 
for  by  some  act  or  word  of  others,  when  no  one  could  be  more  firm 
in  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  calm,  impressive  manner 
always  told  with  efiect.” 

Sharp  work  awaited  him  in  India.  Both  in  the  Burmese  war 
and  in  the  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Ava,  he  took  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part.  Here  he  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
tiudson,  whose  “  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.”  AVith  them  the 
young  officer  could  sympathize  the  more  deeply',  as  for  some  time 
previously”  his  religious  principles  had  tended  towards  the  same 
ecclesiastical  connexion  as  that  of  Dr.  Judson.  But  although  hy 
choice  a  Baptist,  Havelock  ever  felt  himself  a  member  ot  the 
Church  l^niversal.  Ilis  advocacy,  his  countenance,  his  influence, 
and  his  contributions,  were  readily’’  given  to  all  that  was  “  holy , 
just,  and  good.”  AVhen  his  means  were  most  scanty,  he  religiously 
devoted  onc-tenth  of  his  income  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  nor  was 
he  ever  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  his  convictions.  At 
Rangoon,  in  a  chamber  of  the  great  idol-temple,  on  the  march,  in 
the  camp  and  city', he  promoted  the  spiritual  welfare ol  his  soldiers. 
“  Havelock’s  Saints”  became  a  soubriquet  for  his  company',  and  in 
conduct  and  action  thev  belied  not  the  title.  Brief  memoranda 
only’  arc  given  by  Mr.  Brock  of  his  eventful  life  during  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  his  residence  in  India.  What  he  deemed  one 
of  the  most  important  events  w'as  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore.  During  twenty-eight  years 
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tliat  admirable  lady  was  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life,  to 
whom  he  ever  turned  with  such  dee[>  attachment  as  only  a 
noble  soul  is  capable  of.  Talents  of  no  mean  kind — as  we 
may  even  gather  from  his  “  Memoirs  of  Cam[)aign  in  Ava  ’’ — 
remained  long  unacknowledged.  I^esides  other  obstacles,  he 
had  to  contend  against  prejudices  springing  from  his  religious 
cliaracter.  Twenty-three  years  of  hard  toil  and  much  danger 
elapsed  before  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Of  the 
dithcnltics  against  which  he  must  have  had  to  contend  we  catch 
some  glimpses  from  expressions  in  later  letters,  such  as  this: 

Since  the  22nd  we  have  been  slowly  steaming  this  sacred 
stream,  or  rather  huffeting  the  waves  of  this  inland  sea,  the 
banks  of  which  you  and  I  so  well  knew  in  the  days  of  our 
humility.”  And  deep  must  the  humility  of  a  poor  subaltern, 
with  an  increasing  familv,  have  been  for  a  good  manv  of  those 
weary  years  which  elapsed  till  the  recpiirements  of  health 
obliged  him  unwillingly  to  return  to  Europe.  In  1849,  Have¬ 
lock  caine  back  to  Britain.  While  his  health  here  rapidly 
recovered,  he  was  still  engaged  in  those  occu[)ations  which  as  a 
Christian,  were  nearest  to  his  heart.  All  around  noticed  the 
deep  earnestness,  the  manly,  working,  warm-hearted  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  “  soldier  of  the  cross.’’  But  the  bitterest  pang 
was  yet  to  come.  The  education  of  his  family  imperatively 
required  that  his  wife  should  remain  with  the  children  in 
Europe, — their  requirements  that  he  should  return  and  serve 
111  India.  At  a  period  of  life  when  few  would  have  chosen 
such  sacrifices,  and  still  without  prospects,  save  those  of  a 
doubtful  and  difficult  future,  of  which  he  could  not  see  the 
end,  Havelock  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  family, 
whom  he  left  in  Germany,  and  all  alone,  save  as  Abraham 
with  his  God,  went  he  forth  on  his  journey.  Thence  only 
his  deeds,  not  his  person,  were  to  return.  It  will  best  throw 
light  on  his  feelings  and  prospects  if  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
one  of  those  almost  daily  letters  which  on  his  voyage  he  sent  to 
his  wife : — 

“  Leipsic,  Oct.  30,  1851. 

“  I  purpose  going  to  see  the  battle-field  (of  the  \  blker-Sehlaeht,  as 
the  Bermans  call  it),  to  morrow  morning,  so  1  will  commence  another 
letter  to  you  in  the  solitude  of  my  chand)er.  Oh  !  how  ardently 
1  desired  to  turn  back  and  rejoin  you  at  Bonn,  as  1  lay  in  my  bed 
at  Frankfort.  It  was  a  totally  sleepless  night— a  thing,  as  you  know, 
niost  unusurd  with  me.  I  sat  up  meditating  and  writing  until  near 
eleven,  and  when  called  at  six  had  not  once  closed  my  eyes;  not  even 
<loze(l  or  slumbered  for  a  moment.  The  bitterness  of  parting,  my 
position  after  so  many  years,  which  n'lidcrs  it  unavoidable,  and,  I 
fear,  not  a  few  doubts  about  the  worldly  future,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  through  my  brain,  which,  without  being  in  the  least 
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fevered,  was  so  wrought  upon  that  I  never  slept  a  single  second. 
Ihit  1  (lid,  indeed,  find  sweet  relief  in  the  thought  of  meeting  you 
in  that  better  kingdom,  for  all  earthly  meetings  are  uiux'rtain,  and  ijnlv 
t(Tminate  in  longer  or  shorter  separations,  .loin  with  me  in  prayer 
that  we,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  may  be  held  woiihv 
to  partake  in  Ilis  n'surreetion,  and  be  together  with  Him  and  our 
children  in  His  glory.  1  know  not  what  lies  before  me,  but  I  do 
feel  that  we  are  both  in  the  path  of  sacred  duty.  Let  us  do  llis 
will,  and  leave  the  event  to  God.  Perhaps  He  may  be  merciful 
to  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  soon  meet  again,  though  we  see  not 
how.” 

w  hat  a  story  of  cares  and  trials  in  these  lines!  what  deep  affec¬ 
tion  !  what  elevated  Gliristian  feeling  !  Once  more  in  Asia, 
and  this  time  with  his  son  beside  him,  recommences  his  life  of  toil 
and  of  faith.  Years  again  roll  round,  epistolary  intercourse  with 
those  he  loves  being  his  chief  earthly  comfort.  Each  birthday  is 
carefully  marked,  the  recurrence  of  interesting  family  events 
noted — all  lovingly,  bravely,  and  piously.  An  almost  womanly 
tenderness  of  feeling  possessed  that  manly  soul,  showing  itself 
not  only  in  the  solicitude  with  which  he  watches  all  movements 
at  Honn,  and  longs  to  press  his  wife  again  to  his  heart,  hut 
otherwise  also  in  emotions  which  some  of  us  will  be  glad  to 
think  were  shared  bv  a  Havelock: — 

“  1  am  in  the  midst  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom,’  and,  shall  1  confess  it,  twice 
shed  tears  over  it  last  night.  I  read  on,  and  looking  suddenly  at 
my  watch,  found  it  was  midnight.  1  must  bo  very  old,  for  I  have 
shed  tears  of  joy  again,  this  morning,  over  little  11. ’s  good  letter.” 

At  length,  in  1857,  there  was  a  prospect  of  ]\Irs.  Havelock 
joining  her  husband  at  Hombay,  when  tlic  declaration  of  war 
against  Persia  put  an  end  to  the  much-cherished  plan.  This 
time  Havelock  was  a[)pointcd  to  command  the  second  division 
(d‘  the  invading  army.  Honours,  new  to  him,  poured  in.  “On 
tlie  morning  of  the  27th,”  he  writes  from  on  board  shij),  “the 
Inittery  on  the  Apollo  Bunder  fired  a  salute,  as  1  was  supposed 
then  to  have  gone  on  board,  the  first  expense  of  t!ie  kind  to 
wlfieh  I  have  ever  put  the  Indian  government.”  Our  readers 
know  that  j)eaee  so  speedily  followed  tliis  short  campaign  that 
there  was  no  call  l‘or  Cleneral  Havelock’s  active  services.  But 
more  stern  duties  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  India.  I  he 
great  and  fearl’ul  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  Havelock  was 
to  enter  on  his  first  campaign  as  Commander-in-Chief,  uneipialled 
in  its  achievements  by  anything  recorded  in  modern  history, 
b  rom  victory  to  victory,  and,  as  at  every  step  he  acknowledged 
the  guiding  hand  of  his  Cioil,  we  will  not  follow"  him — nay,  "C 
neecl  not,  for  all  Britain  has  followed  him.  Tliose  memorable 
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hundred  days/’  and  that  campaign,  ending  with  tlic  relief  of 
Lucknow,  hy  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  are  still  events  almost 
present  to  us.  One  more  letter,  the  last  he  wrote,  and  we  are 
at  the  end  of  his  career: — 

10. — Sir  Colin  has  come  up  with  some  5,000  men,  and 
luiieh  altered  the  state  of  allairs.  The  papers  of  the  20t  h  of  Se])tember 
eaine  with  him,  annoimeing  my  elevation  to  the  Commamlership  of 
the  Bath,  for  my  first  three  battles.  T  have  fought  nine  more  since. 
....  Dear  il.  (his  son)  has  been  a  second  time  wounded  in  the 
same  left  arm.  Tlie  second  hit  was  a  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder, 
lie  is  in  good  spirits  and  doing  well.  .  .  .  Love  to  the  children.  .  .  . 

I  do  not,  after  all,  see  my  elevation  in  the  Gazette,  but  Sir  Colin 

addresses  me  as  Sir  Henry  Havelock . Our  baggage  is  at 

.\luinbagh,  six  miles  oil’,  and  we  all  came  into  this  place  with  a  single 
suit,  which  liardly  any  have  put  oil’  for  forty  days.” 

His  sands  were  now  fast  running  out.  A  long  day  of  un¬ 
acknowledged  labour  had  been  folio w'cd  by  a  glorious  evening. 
He  had  done  his  task  faithfully  and  well.  One  of  his  great 
desires,  at  last,  had  been  fulfilled:  ‘‘One  of  my  prayers,  oft 
repeated  throughout  my  life  since  my'  school  days,  has  been 
answered,  and  1  have  lived  to  command  in  a  successful  action.’’ 
Even  before  the  relief  by  Sir  Colin  C’ampbell  came,  symptoms 
of  illness  had  appeared.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Alumbagh, 
it  assumed  the  form  of  dread  disease,  and  far  from  his  beloved 
ones,  attended  only  by^  his  son,  he  laid  him  down  to  die.  To 
Sir  J  allies  Outram,  who  visited  him,  he  remarked,  “  For  more 
tlian  forty  y’cars  I  have  so  ruled  my  life  that  when  death  came 
I  might  face  it  without  fear.  So  be  it,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid.  To  die  is  gain.”  To  his  son  he  gave  this  parting  testi¬ 
mony — “  C’ome,  my  son,  and  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.”  So 
lived  and  so  died  a  Christian  hero;  such  a  branch  could  not 
have  sprung  from  other  than  the  True  Vine.  How  different  had 
it  heen  if  Henry  Havelock  had  been  Infidel  or  Deist — but  his 
faith  was  his  life,  and  rich,  precious  fruit  did  it  bear.  Before  wc 
close  this  volume,  w  e  look  once  more  into  his  expressive  features. 
A  noble  face — thoughtfulness,  firmness,  earnestness,  manliness, 
depth  of  feeling  in  every  feature — especially  in  that  intense  look, 
and  in  the  deep  furrow’s  of  his  countenance.  Header,  he  w’as  a 
good  and  a  great  man.  Kvery  life  has  .a  <lecp  moral  meaning. 
We  say  of  him  that  he  was  true — true  as  soldier,  true  as  a  man, 
true  as  a  Christian.  His  Christianity  made  him  true.  Header, 
it  may  not  be  thine  to  be  a  Havelock — of  such  men  time  pro¬ 
duces  few :  but  whatever,  or  wherever  thou  art,  be  thou  a 
(^hnstUm,  and  be  thou  true! 
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Art.  VL-FIFTY  YEARS’  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Fifty  Years'  BecoUecfions,  Literary  and  Personal.  JYifh  Observa- 
tions  on  Men  and  Things,  l^y  Cyrus  Redding.  Skcet. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  as  little  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  autobiographical  efforts  as  with  the  laliours  of 
those  who  chronicle  the  lives  of  others.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  been  led  to  expect  a  fund  of  enlightenment  and  recreation 
from  multiplied  ])ages  of  “  Reminiscences,”  “  Experiences,”  ami 
“  Observations,  Personal  and  Relative,”  from  chance  recorders 
of  literary  and  artistic  coteries.  Rut  even  Rossini,  Moore,  ami 
derdan,  have  hut  inadequately  fulfilled  the  promise;  though  the 
fascinating  stories  of  thecareers  of  Goethe,  Rousseau,  and  Ihirnev, 
remain  unrivalled  in  entertainment  yet,  to  prove  that  success 
in  such  vocation  is  quite  possible.  Not  that  the  materials  at 
the  command  of  other  writers  of  the  class  are  less  intrinsically 
attractive,  any  more  than  the  lives  of  great  men  still  unwritten 
are  wanting  in  importance  and  interest ;  but  that  the  Pepys 
and  lh>swclls  are  few,  and  even  were  there  not  so  great  a  lack 
of  subject-matter,  it  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible 
tiling,  to  find  biographers  of  sufficiently  comprehensive  capacity  to 
supply  us  with  ade(|uate  histories  of  the  comparatively  unknown 
careers  and  characters  of  Shakspere,  Chatterton,  or  Machiavcl. 
The  true  excellence  of  the  histories,  both  of  men  and  events, 


is  derived  as  mueh  from  the  qualifications  of  the  narrator,  as 
from  the  (jualities  of  the  narrative ;  and,  as  he  who  carries 
knowledge  with  him,  it  has  been  said,  alone  can  bring  know¬ 
ledge  back  :  so  he  only  who  has  the  faculty  of  imparting  enter¬ 
tainment  can  appeal  to  the  capacity  for  it  in  others.  AVho  has 
not  experienced  the  ennui  produced  by  an  anecdote  ill  tolil, 
though  excellent  in  itself?  Thus,  the  reminiscences  of  half  a 
century,  replete  with  remarkable  incidents  and  associations, 
might  yet  be  found  unavailable  to  constitute  a  graphic  picture 
in  other  than  artistic  hands,  while  an  uneventful  life  in  a 
country  village  will  startle  and  stimulate  if  set  forth  with 
creative  power.  Al|)honse  Karr’s  journey  around  his  garden, 
8urp:isises  in  }>hilosophic  suggestion  the  world  -  encompassing 
exploits  of  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffier.  Souvestre  musing  in  Ins 
attic,  affords  us  more  insight  into  the  realities  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  than  all  the  representations  of  ‘^society,”  ethically  and 
practically  false,  delineated  by  modern  novelists.  He  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  of  accurately  recalling  scenes,  circumstances, 
and  characters,  and  so  vividly  to  depict  them  as  to  inqiress  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  the  mould  of  men  and  manners  as 
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they  were,  will  prove  the  best  author  of  these  coiumeniorative 
tiketches,  especially  if  conunanding  the  tact  or  modesty  of  skil¬ 
fully  preventing  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  his  own  figure  in 
his  productions.  Tliat  some  of  these  essentials  are  possessed  in 
<xreut  degree  by  Mr.  Kedding,  will  be  evident  when  we  say, 
that  the  style  of  his  portraitures  are  interesting,  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  memory,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner,  his  freedom, 
and  the  sway  of  his  subject,  derived  from  singular  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  contact  with  celebrities  of  all  ranks.  Perhaps  the  interest 
would  have  been  increased  even  !)y  a  less  motley  grouping,  as 
glimpses  educed  from  the-  slight  knowledge  of  very  transitory 
association  are  necessarily  superficial,  and  sometimes  calculated 
to  mislead  rather  than  to  edify.  It  will  heighten  antici])ation 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Kedding  has  something  to  tell  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Howard,  Wesley,  Byron,  Campbell,  Scott,  the  Opies,  Mrs. 
Siddoiis,  ^liss  O’Aeill,  Dr.  Wolcot,  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  #Iohn  Moore, 
Fgo  Foscolo,  and  the  illustrious  townsman  of  Liverpool, 
William  Koscoe.  Not  unfreijuently  an  elaborate  index  of  a 
hook  conveys  as  much  information  as  the  text  ;  nevertlieless, 
Mr.  Kedding,  in  all  the  cases  cited,  affords  us  recollections  of 
more  or  less  moment.  The  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  enchanted 
him,  but  he  mistrusted  the  abilities  of  IMiss  O’Neill,  while 
Mrs.  .Iordan’s  ]!erl‘orinanccs  he  found  “exhilarating  as  cordial 
wine.”  Mr.  Kedding  sojourned  at  Bath  while  Pitt  was  there, 
and  records  of  that  minister,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  drink 
three  bottles  of  port  every  day,  and  also  to  (juaff  a  beaker 
before  speaking  in  parliament.  At  Brigliton,  among  other 
eccentricities,  he  used  to  meet  the  Green  ^lan,  who  not  only 
wore  his  costume  throughout  of  that  colour,  from  his  gloves  to 
his  shoes,  but  who  painted  his  house  green.  Apropos  of 
cotuine,  Mr.  Kedding  relates  his  own,  when,  on  an  unfortunate 
occasion,  returning  home  from  a  soiree,  too  late  to  secure  a 
vehicle,  he  wandered  down  Fleet  Street  in  a  blue  dress  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  white  silk  stockings,  lemon-coloured  breeches, 
sdver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and  a  prodigious  cocked-hat ! 

An  excellent  anecdote  is  related  of  Dr.  Parr,  illustrating  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  chastisement  of  crime  by  capital 
punishment. 


“  lleregard(‘d  our  saiiLriiinarv  laws  with  detestation.  Placed  in  the 
witness  box  at  the  assizes  on  a  life  and  death  case,  when  he  had  given 
his  evidence,  he  h('gaii  to  lecture  th(‘  judge  and  court.  ‘  (io  down  ;  Dr. 
Parr,  go  down,’  said  the  judg(‘.  ‘J  will  go  down,  my  lord,  I  w  ill 
go  down;  1  will  go  out  of  this  slaiighter-lumse  as  fast  as  I  can.* 
Preaching  the  assize  sormon,  he  took  for  his  text,  ‘  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall  ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me,  after  the  law, 
and  eoimnandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  r  ’” 
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Still  more  amusing  is  that  related  of  Sheridan,  \vho,  at  tlic 
AVestminster  election,  shouted  to  the  elector  who  threatened 
to  refuse  him  his  countenance,  “  Take  it  away ;  it  is  the  most 
villanous  I  ever  beheld.”  Very  interesting  too  are  the  notices 
of  Bcckford,  the  renowned  eccentricity  of  Fonthill.  From 
conversations  which  took  place  at  this  abode,  which,  Air.  Keddinej 
visited,  arc  the  following  gleanings  concerning  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of ‘the  recluse: — 

‘‘  lie  agreed  that  George  ITT.  was  destitute  of  feeling  and 
delicacy.  In  corroboration  he  cited  an  incident  of  which  lie  had 
himself  been  a  witness.  An  ofllcer  of  the  guards  had  fired  on  the 
mob  in  the  city  riots.  The  king  coming  out  of  his  closet  and  first 
seeing  the  officer  in  question,  abruptly  said  to  him,  ‘  l\‘pp(‘red  them 
well,  1  hope — peppered  them  well?’  Everybody  was  struck  with 
the  coarseness  of  the  remark,  while  the  officer  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  said,  with  great  gravity,  perceiving  the  nature  of  the 
remark,  ‘  I  hope  your  Alajesty’s  troops  with  always  do  tlunr  duty.’  ” 

“  Lord  Chatham,  who  liad  taken  great  pains  with  his  son’s  educa¬ 
tion,  asked  him  one  day  on  his  rcdurii  from  a.  visit  how  he  had  been 
entertained.  ‘Alost  delectably,’  Pitt  replied.  ‘Delectably,  sir!’ 
said  Cliatham,  looking  at  his  son  with  severity,  ‘  delectably !  Never 
let  me  hear  that  affected  word  from  vou  again.’  ” 

“Lady  Hamilton  was  a  fine  figure,  not  so  beautiful  as  handsome. 
Sir  William  called  her  his  Grecian.  Xelsoii  was  her  dupe.  She 
persuaded  him  that  she  had  obtained  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  It 
was  her  husband  who  made  her  his  agent  with  the  (pieeii.  She  never 
had  a  child,  though  she  passed  one  off  upon  him  for  her  own.  AVlieu 
Nelson  was  at  Fonthill,  Beckford  proposed  to  give  the  hero  a  drive 
through  his  grounds.  He  drove  four  very  gentle  animals,  of  which 
he  had  a  perfect  command.  Nelson  took  his  place  by  his  side,  but 
observing  the  horses  a  little  lively,  lie  became  very  uneasy,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  recpiested  his  host  to  pull  up — ‘  he  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer.’ 

“  fhis  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of  habit  in  a  brave  man, 
of  whom  a  battery  of  cannon  quickened  the  courage,  and  who 
dreaded  no  foe  sword  in  hand.” 

Tlie  extracts  quoted  are  average  examples  of  Air.  Keddings 
style  and  tone.  There  are  few  who  would  not  derive  interest 
from  reviewing  his  gallery  of  portraits,  notwithstanding  the 
irecpient  occurrence  of  his  own  likeness;  and  those  especially 
who  cherish  kindred  recollections  of  the  vanished  age  to  which 
tliey  belong. 
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Books  keep  accumulating,  pamphlets  and  reviews  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  clearing  off  our  arix'ars,  we 
scarcely  know  what  classification  to  adopt  in  our  endeavours  briefly 
to  discuss  the  customary  bill  of  fare  for  the  quarter.  Although  the 
following  work  is  the  last  arrival  we  have  to  report,  we  may, 
perhaps,  as  well  begin  by  noticing  the  introductory  volume  of  the 
collected  edition  of  Napoleon  the  First’s  rorrespondeiice.”  This 
important  recueil  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  commission  ;  all  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  MSS.  have  been  diligently  explored,  to  render 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  result  is  a  work  which  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  all  those  w  ho  have  had  any  share  in  it.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  publications  of  a  more  decidedly  erudite  cha¬ 
racter  make  their  appearance  every  now'  and  then,  so  as  to  prove 
that  M,  Alexandre  Dumas,  ^/.9,  is  not  the  sole  acknowledged  repre¬ 
sentative  of  French  literature.  A  few  years  ago,  M.  Flugeue  Floury 
published  a  duodecimo,  in  which  the  often  agitated  question  of  the 
supposed  connexion  between  Saint  Paul  and  Seneca  was  once  more 
discussed.  M.  Fleury  took  the  aflirmative  view'  of  the  controversy, 
and  the  arguments  which  he  brought  forward,  though  to  our  mind 
very  unsound,  were  stated  in  an  agreeable  and  lively  manner. 
M.  Charles  Aubertin  now'  appears  as  the  champion  on  the  negative 
side,  in  a  volume  bearing  evidence  of  extensive  learning,  and  of 
great  critical  acumen.*  The  etude  critique  comprises  not  only  a  full 
sifting  of  the  debated  point,  but  an  excellent  critical  appreciation  of 
Seneca’s  life  and  doctrines,  and  also  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
correspondence  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  heathen  philosopher  and  the  (’hristian  apostle.  iNf.  Aubertin’s 
disquisition,  originally  composed  as  a  title  towards  obtaining  a 
doctor’s  degree,  has  swollen  into  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  The  author’s  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  1st.  None  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  w  riter,  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  has  alluded  to  the 
fancied  intercourse  betw'een  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  or  mentioned 
their  correspondence.  The  mediaeval  divines  alone  took  up  and 
supported  that  legendary  story,  led  astray  by  a  few  dubious  expres¬ 
sions  of  Saint  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  and  also  by  an  apocryphal 
writing,  ascribed  to  Pope  Linus,  and  entitled  “  J).  Lini  Kpistola 
de.  Passione  Petri  et  Pauli,  tradita  Ecclesiis  Orientalibus,  ac  deindo 
in  Latinum  conversa.”  2nd.  The  history  of  Saint  I’aid’s  preaching 
iu  the  East,  in  (xreece,  and  at  Kome,  proves  the  fallacy  of  the 


'  Correapondance  do  Xaj>oleon  I.  Vol.  I.  Pari  a  :  Impriniorie  Irap<$riale. 

*  Aubertin.  Etude  ( Critique  sur  lea  Kapporta  auppoaea  eutre  Sdn^que  ct  Saint 
Paul.  8vo,  Paris  :  A.  Durand. 
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wliole  scheme,  and,  more  especially,  the  extreme  improbability 
that  Seneca’s  conversion  was  ever  either  accomplished  or  even 
attcmj)ted.  3rd.  The  attentive  study  of  Seneca’s  philosoplueul 
tenets  shows,  moreover,  that  his  sole  masters  were  the  philosophers 
who  either  preceded  him,  or  were  his  contemporaries  ;  he  derived 
all  his  inspirations  from  ideas  anterior  to  the  dill'usion  of  the 
(fospel,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  hecome  aetpiainted 
with  the  religious  books  of  the  Christians,  the  great(‘r  part  of  whieh 
are  posterior  to  his  own  works.  1th.  The  collection  of  letters,  evidently 
apocryphal,  which  we  still  possess,  is  the  one  imuitioned  by  8aiia 
.Icrome  and  Saint  Augustine.  It  was  composed  during  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  the  only  authority  nj)on  which  the  tradition  rests. 

The  notice  we  have  just  given  will  sulliciently  })rove  the  iin|)()it- 
ance  of  M.  Aubertin’s  work.  ^l.  Durand,  the  eiiter[)rising  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  has  likewise  added  to  his 
list  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature.  After  giving  us  a 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  ethics,  Al.  Barthelemy  Saint-1 1 ilairc*  now 
|)resents  us  with  the  Stagyrite’s  treatise,  “  De  Poetica,”^  a  volume 
which  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  atlord  in  this 
quarterly  summary.  AI.  Baret’s  “  Espagne  et  IVovence”^  is,  as  the 
title  announces  it,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  works  of  Alessrs. 
Baynouard  and  Fauriel  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Kurope. 
It  is  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author,  before  the 
Paeulte  des  liCttres  of  Clermont;  and  the  numerous  extracts  it 
contains  from  Provencal  and  Spanish  writers  render  it  peculiarly 
valuable  to  those  readers  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  that  branch 
of  Kuropean  literature.  The  chajiter  most  likely  to  interest  French 
students  is  the  one  in  which  AI.  iharet  compares  Corneille  with 
(luillem  de  Castro,  a  propos  of  the  celebrated  tragedy,  “  liC  Cid.” 
It  is  curious  to  see  what  precaution  the  father  of  French  dramatic 
poetry  was  obliged  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  ada[)ting  his  story  to 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  Paris  audience;  it  is  instructive  also  to 
watch  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  dramatist  the  expression  ot 
those  rude  and  often  barbarous  manners  which  were  characteristic 
of  his  countrvmen  during  the  Aliddle  Ages. 

AVe  have  been  led  to  mention  Corneille  ;  our  next  notice  is  about 
Racine,  his  great  rival  in  the  field  of  tragic  composition.  Al.  le 
Alanpiis  de  la  Kochefoucauld-Liancourt,  author  of  an  elegant 
translation  of  the  “  Satires  of  Persius  and  Sulpicia,”  '^  has  collected 
together,  under  the  title,  “  Etudes  Idtteraires  et  Alorales  de 
Kacine,”*  a  variety  of  notes,  fragments,  and  documents,  which  w  ill 


*  Ikrtheleiny  Suint-Hilairo.  La  I’oeticiuo  d'Aristote,  Traduction  Francaiso, 
acconumgneo  de  notes  |K'rpt‘tuelles.  8vo.  Pari.s  :  A.  Durand. 

*  Raret.  Kppagne  et  Provence.  Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  <lu  Midi  <le  TEurope. 
Pour  fain*  suite  aux  travaux  de  llaynouard  et  de  Fauriel.  8vo.  Paris: 
A.  Dunind. 

*  La  Koeheloticauld-Liancourt  (Manjuis  de).  SatiresdePcr.se  et  Sulpicia.  Ira- 
duiU*«  en  Vers  Franyaia.  8vo.  I’aris  :  A.  Durand. 

*  lai  Rochefoucauld- Liancourt  (Manpiis  de).  Etudes  Litteraires  et  Morales  do 
Racine.  I>eux  j^jirties  en  2  broch.  8vo.  Paris  :  A.  Durand. 
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be  of  the  greatest  use  as  materials  for  a  commentary  on  the  works 
of  the  author  of  “  Athalie.”  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  watch  the  gradual  developmeuts  of  a  })oet’s  mind,  and  to  see  in 
the  memoranda  he  jotted  down  for  liis  own  private  use  the  rough 
sketch  of  those  masterpieces  which  we  have  been  hitherto  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  and  admire  only  in  their  more  perfect  form. 

The  leading  French  moralists  have  all  lately  been  the  object  of 
considerable  research.  Since  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  republishing  Pascal  from  a  careful  collation  of 
the  original  MSS.,  it  has  struck  several  sava?if6'  that  other  writers  of 
the  same  class  might  also  have  sulfered  at  the  band  of  their  llrst 
editors  the  wrong  which  it  is  now  (juite  plain  that  Pascal  under¬ 
went;  and,  accordingly,  La  Eochefoucauld  and  La  IL’uyere  are  at 
present  on  our  library  tables  in  a  much  more  com[)lete  shape  than 
they  ever  were  before  ;  it  is  Vauvenargues’s  turn  to-day,  and  the 
admirers  of  elegant  literature  must  rejoice  that  this  keen  observer  of 
human  nature  has  met  with  so  competent  an  annotator  as  M.  (Jilbert. 
This  gentleman  had  already  in  1855  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Acade- 
mie  Fram;aise  for  an  elo(/e  of  his  favourite  author ;  he  now  gives  to 
the  public  the  beiietit  of  his  labours,  an  edition  of  Vauvenargues, 
which,  compared  even  with  the  excellent  one  ])ublished  by  Hriere, 
in  Ism,  is  quite  a  masterpiece.^  The  distinguishing  features  of 
M.  (filbert’s  V4)lumes,  as  compared  with  all  other  reprints,  are  the 
following  hitherto  unpublished  morceaux  :  a  corres[)ondence  of  one 
hundred  and  1ift(.(‘n  letters  carried  on  between  Vauvenargues  and 
Mirabeau,  Vanii  dcs  homines ;  twenty-three  characters;  twenty-thret^ 
rellections  on  various  subjects  ;  fragments  on  Descartes,  on  con¬ 
versation,  Ac.  Ac. ;  the  critiiiue  of  some  of  Jja  Eochefoucauld’s 
maxims,  and  notes  by  La  Jlarpe  and  Voltaire.  The  latter  have 
never  bt‘en  printed  before,  and  were  transcribed  by  M.  (Libert 
from  a  copy  of  Vauvenargues  preserved  in  the  library  at  Aix. 
Finally,  tlie  MSS.  of  the  library  of  the  Jiouvre,  in  Paris  have 
:dso  supplied  lifty  original  letters  addressed  to  Vauvenargues, 
besides  some  other  pieces  equally  interesting.  From  this  splendid 
monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  great  thinker,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  on  him  who  described  himself  under 
the  character  of  Clazomenes.  The  correspondence  with  Saint  Vincens, 
published  by  M.  (Libert,  must  silence  those  who  wished  to  make  of 
\  anvenargues  a  (Christian.  A  j)rofound  admirer  as  ho  was  of  Pascal, 
La  Bruy  ere,  and  Fenelon,  he  sincerely  ri'spected  a  religious  system, 
tl»e  principle  of  which  is  abnegation,  humility,  and  charity  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  dogmatic  truths  of 
Ciiristianity,  and  his  creed  was  a  kind  of  relined  stoicism,  which 
lormed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  general  licentiousness  prevailing 
around  him. 

At  the  time  when  Vauvenargues  wrote,  another  Frenchman, 


'  (Euvren  de  Vauvenargues.  Edition  nouvelle,  j>rec^*dt*e  <le  I  Elogo  de  Vauvenar- 
Kue8,couronne  par  T Academic  Franjfiise,  (it  accompagu^e  de  notes  et  conimeutaircB 
I'iU’  M.  (Jilbert.  2  vols,  Jivo.  Paris  :  Fume. 
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still  more  celebrated,  Voltaire,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  save 
from  an  iniquitous  condemnation  a  Protestant  family,  the  Calas. 
The  history  of  that  singular  trial  has  always  been  very  obscure :  as 
late  as  three  years  ago  one  of  the  Toulouse  barristers,  in  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  that  city,  asserted  the  culpability  of 
the  accused ;  and  Voltaire  himself  said,  “  qu’oii  ne  pouvait  reprocher 
juges  que  d*avoir  trop  cru  les  appareiiccs,  ]S1.  Athaiiase 
Coquerel,  f  h,  however,  thought  that  the  case  required  fresh  inves¬ 
tigation,  and,’  accordingly,  after  having  consulted  all  the  original 
documents  relating  to  it,  and  carefully  sifted  the  evidence  advanced 
on  both  sides,  he”  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could 
justify  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  Calas  family,  by  the 
caniVow/^  of  Toulouse.  His  bookMs  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
hikorical  literature  of  French  Protestants,  the  notes  and  bihliogra- 
phical  appendix  are  very  full,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
inents  added  bv  way  ot  cclaivcisscDK^iit^  is  the  coriesponilenLe  ot  an 
0ld  nun,  by  name  A.nne  Julie  braisse,  with  aVnne  Calas,  who  had 
been  shut  up  in  a  convent  in  consequence  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  and 
won  the  who  esteem  and  allectioii  of  her  new  companions  there, 
although  she  firmly  refused  listening  to  all  the  attempts  niiido  lor  the 

purpose  of  converting  her.  i  i  i 

The  history  of  the  Calas  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  lately 
reminded  us  of  the  unhappy  results  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance. 
Dolet,  the  well-kiiowui  printer  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
also  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  between  science,  justice,  and  freedom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  tyranny  on  the  othoK 
1 1  is  motto:  “  Preserve-moi,  d  Seigneur,  des  calumnies  des  homines, 
is  the  atlecting  appeal  for  a  protection  w  hich  he  was  constantly  in 
need  of,  for,”as  his  new  editor  correctly  and  eloquently  remarks: 

“  Promethee  centre  Jupiter!  voila  toute  la  vie  d  Fstienne  Dolet. 

The  beautiful  little  volume  in  which  M.  Joseph  Poulmier  has 
related  the  life  and  labours  of  Dolet  throws  a  great  dcml  of  light  on 
the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1.'* 
have  cost  its  author  an  unusual  amount  of  labour ;  it  is  scrupulously 
complete,  and  written  evidently  co?i  amore.  Doulmier  naturally 
feels  anxious  to  show'  his  hero  in  the  best  possible  light,  and  to 
justify  him  throughout  his  whole  career;  but  still  there  remains  a 
mystery  respecting  Dolet’s  faith  which  has  iiever^  been  eiitirt  \ 
cleared ;  and  if  he  w  as  condemned  by  the  lioman  Catholic  C  Imre  i 
as  guilty  of  heresy',  w'e  must  likew'ise  reineiiibcr  that  Protestant 
divines  have  generally  classed  him  amongst  those  free-thinkers  who, 
like  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  others,  would  have  earned 
the  Reformation  far  beyond  the  removal  of  the  superfetations  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Popery.  “  Agrippam,”  says  Calvin,  “  ^  illanovanum  (n 
est  Servetum)  Dolktum  et  similes  vulgo  notum  cst  tanquam  Ayclopas 


•  Jean  Calas  et  sa  Famille.  Etude  Historique.  Par  Athanajie  Coquerel,  tih. 

12mo  Paris  :  Ch.  Meyrueis.  ^ 

*  Etudes  sur  le  Seizi6me  Si^clo.  Estienne  Dolet,  sa  \  ie,  scs  CLuvre.s, 
Marty  re.  Par  Joseph  Bouliuier.  8vo.  Paris:  A.  Aubiy. 
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quo3pi;im  Evangeliuin  semper  fastuose  's|)revissc.”  Xeverthelcss, 
supposing  tlie  accusatioQ  of  Atheism  and  irreligion  brought  forward 
ai^ainst  Dolet  were  manifestly  proved  (which  is  far  from  being  the 
ease),  still  a  propos  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  that  remarkable 
man,  the  question  so  often  agitated  appropriately  suggests  itself, 
whether  the  power  of  earnest  conviction  has  not  always  prevailed 
ygainst  the  rack,  fire,  and  the  sword. 


^riff  lloticfs. 


The  Isiuee  of  the  Alps  ;  A  Complete  History  of  the  Vaiulois  of  Piedmont  and 
their  Colonies :  Prepared  in  great  part  from  Uiijniblished  Documents.  Ily 
Alexis  Muston,  D.I).  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Montgomery.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Blackie  &  Son.  1857. 

A  DETAILED  history  of  the  Vaudois  Churches  must  always  have 
])eculiar  interest,  both  for  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  for 
British  Christians  generally.  The  reader  requires  not  to  be  reminded 
that  tlie  simple-minded  believers  of  the  valleys  formed  part  of  the  band, 
not  inaptly  styled  “  Keformers  before  the  Keformation.”  lie  will 
recall  how  many  and  how  searching  were  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  and  how  constant  their  faith  and  patience 
proved  amidst  unparalleled  sufferings.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may,  with 
some  allowable  degree  of  national  satisfaction,  repeat  to  himself  the 
sublime  poetry  of  Milton,  or  remember  the  interference  of  the  great 
“Protector”  on  behalf  of  the  AValdensians.  These  are  events  and 
circumstances  with  which  most  well-informed  persons  in  this  country 
are  suiliciently  acquainted.  Not  so  the  details  of  their  chequered 
history,  the  records  of  their  zeal  in  disseminating  their  tenets,  and 
the  account  of  their  progress,  internal  development,  and  external 
circumstances.  AVe  gladly  welcome,  therefore,  any  contribution 
which  promises  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  so  interesting  a 
people — csp€»cially  when  presented  in  the  elegant  garb,  and  with  the 
pictorial  illustrations  with  which  Messrs.  Iflackie  have  enriched 
these  volumes.  Dr.  Muston  has  manifestly  r(*ad  much  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  he  treats,  and  numerous  are  his  references  to  MS. 
authorities.  Industry  and  enthusiasm  like  his  deserv  e  a  full  meed 
of  acknowledgment.  But  having  made  this,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
state  our  exceptions.  These  refer  both  to  the  style,  and  in  part, 
also,  to  the  substance  of  the  work.  We  confess  to  decided  objec¬ 
tion  against  w  hat  may,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  “  French 
historical  style.”  Numerous  pathetic  exclamations,  the  frequent 
iiiterspersion  of  remarks,  and  of  religious  glossaries,  not  only  dis¬ 
turb  the  reader,  and  sadly  mar  a  “  H  istory,”  but  by  their  frc'quent 
reiteration  ultimately  lose  their  effect,  especially  when,  as  too  often 
is  the  case,  they  consist  of  mere  generalities,  wrhich  rather  represent  the 
passing  feelings  of  a  reader,  than  the  calm  account,  and  the  historical 
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verdict  of  a  writer.  Historical  studies,  as  well  as  the  perusal  of  tlu' 
Bible,  have  only  deepened  our  natural  and  rational  aversion  to  Popery. 
As  a  system,  we  hold  it  not  less  in  abhorrence  than  J)r.  Miiston 
does.  But,  when  giving  an  account  of  facts,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
running  tirade  against  Popery — the  more  so,  as  these  very  facts 
speak  much  more  elocjuently  than  any  argument  could  possibly  do. 
Another  exception  to  the  style  of  this  work,  is  its  continuar  aitn 
aft(‘r  being  lively  and  pictorial ;  the  unbroken  series  of  sketches, 
which,  to  our  mind,  ill  comports  with  historical  dignity,  and  almost 
necessitates  a  garnishing  to  enable  our  author  to  carry  us  through 
two  large  volumes.  This  remark  will  prepare  the  reader  for  our 
exceptions  to  the  substance  of  this  history.  In  one  sentence — \ve 
fear  it  is  not  always  sulliciently  accurate.  Passing  over  the  disputed 
point  of  the  origin  of  the  W^aldenses,  whom  Dr.  Muston  traces  to 
apostolic  times,  while  following  Gieseler,  Herzog,  Neander,  aiul 
Polentz,  we  derive  them  from  Peter  T^^aldux ;  we  notice  several 
inaccuracies  even  in  the  small  portion  which  we  have  subjected  to  a 
critical  investigation.  .\t  p.  (11,  we  read  of  one  Doctor  in  Theology 
(in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon),  whom  intercourse  with 
the  Waldensians  had,  from  a  persecutor,  converted  into  a  Protestant ; 
while  in  reality  there  were  three — Gombandi,  Somati,  and  Audi,  of 
whom  the  first  became  a  minister  at  Lausanne,  the  second  at 
Thonon,  and  the  third  at  Neufchatel.  Again,  at  p.  01),  we  read 
about  two  dissidents  from  the  Protestant  resolutions  of  a  AVahlen- 
sian  synod,  who  proceeded  to  Bohemia,  to  the  brethren  of  that 
country,  wlio  maintained,  though  by  rare  intercourse,  a  constant 
connexion  with  the  Vaudois  Churches,  “  amongst  which,  their 
spiritual  guides  came  to  receive  instruction  in  the  word  of  Ciod.*’ 
Now',  this  statement  is  perfectly  erroneous  :  the  l^ohemian  ministers 
were  never  sent  to  the  valleys  for  theological  instruction.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  modern  itivestigations  have  shown  that 
manv  of  the  AValdensian  writings  were  simply  translations  of  works 
originally  w  ritten  by  the  “  Bohemian  Brethren.”  No  doubt  there 
w'as  some  intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  “  Brethren”  and 
the  Vaudois,  but  certainly  not  of  the  character  detailed  by  Dr. 
Muston.  This  intricate  historical  question  is  in  the  course  of  being 
solved  by  the  labours  of  Gindely,  and  of  other  writers.  At  p.  IbO, 
Dr.  Huston  speaks  of  “a  fraternal  letter”  addressed  by  “the 
Churclu's  of  Bohemia”  ((Juery,  what  Churches? — those  of  the 
Calixtines,  of  the  Brethren,  or  of  other  dissidents?)  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Piedmont,  in  which  the  latter  are  warned  against  laying 
aside  their  ancient  customs  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kelorina- 
tion.  We  should  have  much  liked  to  have  learned  more  of  this 
letter  (which  apparently  exists  only  in  AIS.),  as  we  have  our  own 
doubts  on  this  subjt'ct.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  in  the  year  lodl, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  still  under  the  Seniorate  of  Skoda 
(died  in  1532),  who  was  opposed  to  the  lieformation  in  Germany; 
even,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  Zwinglian  doctrine  had  been  con- 
deiuned  by  the  Bohemians,  l^ut  already  a  dill'erent  tendency  was 
beginning  to  appear,  and  the  synod  of  the  Brethren  passed  in  lodl, 
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a  number  of  decrees  conceived  in  a  decidedly  Lutheran  spirit.  At 
any  rate,  until  we  know  more  about  this  letter,  we  cannot  receive 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Alustoii  in  its  present  form.  Perhapa  the  cor- 
rospoiidence  may  have  taken  place  between  the  Piedmontese  and 
those  W^aldensians  who  had  migrated  from  Jirandenbiirgh  into 
Bohemia,  and  there  joined  the  l^rethren.  Traces  of  these  emigrants 
appear  so  late  as  the  year  1510.  We  are  sorry  to  find  so  many 
exceptions  to  volumes  otherwise  of  great  merit  and  interest,  and 
whicli  we  warmly  recommend  to  our  readers.  Only,  if  the  work 
should  reacli  a  second  issue,  we  would  urgently  advise  the  able 
translator,  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  has  done  his  task  so  well,  to  con¬ 
dense,  and  to  revise  it,  carefully  collating  the  work  with  other 
standard  authorities  on  the  subject. 


Common  TiirNos,  reoaudino  the  Rutnoino  ui*  of  our  Girls.  By  Juno  Brough. 

JSrcoiul  edition.  Londou  :  Wertheiin  k  Macintosh. 

We  are  far  too  gallant  to  say  anything  harsh  of  a  lady,  or  her  com- 
pt)sition,  especially  of  one  whose  calling  it  is  to  train  “  the  daughters 
of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry.”  For  the  lat  ter  class  our  admiration 
is  unbounded,  if  only  they  were  not  cominonly  so  useless.  Seriously 
speaking,  we  have  long  cherished  grave  doubts  about  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  educating  the  female  members  of  the  “  higher  classes.”  These 
fears  have  only  been  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  tliis  little  tractate. 
We  cannot  perceive  the  need  of  all  this  moral  coddling,  and  keeping 
scjiarate  from  the  low  and  the  vulgar.  Surely  the  great  realities  of  lift* 
and  its  duties  require  more  stern  stutf  than  can  thus  be  produced. 
Withal,  in  our  opinion,  woman’s  heart,  witli  its  deep  love  and  broad 
sympathies,  and  woman’s  home,  with  its  manifold  duties,  form  no  part 
in  training  such  as  is  here  advocated.  In  one  sentence,  we  do  not 
approve  of  this  “milk-watering”  of  aristocracy  and  gentility;  but, 
perhaps,  our  own  taste  only  is  at  fault.  We  shall  say  no  more,  as 
the  book  treats  of  a  subiect  on  which  we  feel  so  very  strongly.  In  a 
literary  point  the  work  is  misnamed.  The  title  should  run  :  “  Miss 
Brough’s  Method  of  bringing  up  the  .Daughters  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  (Jentry.”  For  letters  recommending  the  establishment,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter.  Prospectuses  of  terms,  A/C.,  are 
promised  at  the  commencement. 


The  Duty  of  Abstainino  from  Debt.  By  the  late  Rev.  Greville  Kwing.  With 
Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser.  Glasgow  :  Gullio.  IS.OH, 

A  MOST  seasonable  re-production  this — dealing  with  the  great  and 
practical  evil  of  “  bill-mongering,”  the  dishonesty  and  sin  ot  which 
are  here  exposed.  Only,  had  the  Sermon  been  lately  preached,  a 
good  deal  more  might  have  been  added  anent  mat(*rialism,  luxury, 
and  sensualism.  W’^ould  our  pulpits  gave  us  more  ot  these  practical 
applications  of  Christian  principle  to  every-day  concerns ! 
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Alcohol  ;  its  Place  and  Power.  By  Janies  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinbui-gh,  &c. 

Professor  ^Iiller  must  have  been  already  acknowledged  as  “a 
high  authority,”  and  a  man  w'ell  qualified  to  propound  and  defend 
the  principles  of  Temperance,  when  tlie  Directors  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  made  ajiplication  to  him  for  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  correctness  of  their  judgment  in  seeking  his  aid  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  production  of  the  cheap  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  work  before  us ;  for  without  doubt  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
extant.  The  professor  gives  it  to  the  League,  only  stipulating  that 
it  shall  be  published  at  such  a  price  as  would  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes.  Even  if  the  reader  felt  no  interest  in  the  Tem¬ 
perance  movement,  his  interest  could  scarcely  flag  in  the  perusal  of 
this  little  volume,  for  every  page  evinces  the  power  of  a  clear  strong 
mind,  and  a  heart  in  keeping  with  it.  As  an  exhibition  of  medical 
logic  it  is  no  mean  production.  The  skill  and  the  tact  nt^cessary  for 
the  fair  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject  are  not  small,  since  not 
only  a  large  ac(piaintance  with  the  physiology,  chemistry,  and  patho¬ 
logy,  and  the  actual  practice  of  medicine,  was  required  in  order  duly 
and  judiciously  to  estimate  the  value  of  alcoholic  liquors  medically 
considered;  but  also  to  enable  the  writer,  while  arguing  against  its 
abuse  as  a  common  article  of  diet,  to  discriminate  between  its  use 
and  its  abuse, — a  point  in  which  too  many  of  the  most  honest  advo¬ 
cates  of  abstinence  have  failed,  and  by  extreme  views,  and  by  actual 
ignorance,  and  by  intemperance  of  expression,  have  destroyed  the 
value  of  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Temperance.  Professor  Miller’s 
compact  and  cogent  treatise  is  founded  on  a  candid  and  extensive 
view  of  the  subject;  there  is  science  in  the  common  sense,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  the  science,  with  which  he  elucidates  the  philosojdiy 
of  tcmpt'rance.  The  work  is  somewhat  more  homely  and  less 
elaborate  than  the  admirable  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the  ‘‘  Phy¬ 
siology  of 'rcmperance  and  Total  Abstinence;”  or  that  ecpially  useful 
work  by  Dr.  Charles  AVilson,  on  “  The  Pathology  of  Drunkenness;” 
but  throughout  it  abounds  with  telling  facts,  put  in  the  forcible  and 
straightforward  manner  of  a  man  who  knows,  as  well  as  feels,  what 
he  is  about ;  so  that,  as  an  example  of  condensing,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
criminating,  talent,  and  for  the  force  of  trutli  that  is  in  it,  the  work 
is  well  worth  the  reading  of  any  man.  As  a  taste  of  its  style 
xve  quote  the  conclusion  ;  “  Of  alcohol,”  lie  says,  “  let  men  learn 
its  power,  and  act  wisely  on  that  learning.  Let  them  know  and 
remember  that  it  has  vast  power  as  a  poison — to  be  dreaded  by 
all  who  would  live  and  let  live ;  great  power  too  as  a  medicine  in 
small  quantities,  and  skilfully'  employed  ;  much  power  as  a  luxury, 
but  ot  a  most  perilous  kind  ;  no  power  as  food,  save  only  in  occa¬ 
sional  emergencies ;  no  pow  er  to  sustain  or  even  to  refresh  a  man, 
under  either  bodily  or  mental  labour — and  let  them  abolish  the  term 
‘  retreshments,’  in  its  ordinary  alcoholic  sense,  as  a  most  toul  luid 
fallacious  misnomer ;  no  power  to  atford  continued  and  systematic 
protection  against  extremes  of  either  cold  or  heat ;  no  power  to 
avert  disease,  but  power  almost  iuiiuite  to  produce  it ;  no  power  to 
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cherish  old  age,  but  only  to  cripple  and  confound  it ;  no  power  to 
prolong  life,  but  power  to  both  hasten  and  embitter  its  ending ;  no 
power  to  strengthen  the  morals  or  the  mind,  but  power  to  debase, 
if  not  destroy,  the  one,  and  w  eaken  and  pervert  the  other ;  a  pow  er 
to  produce  crime,  and  minister  to  vice,  beyond  what  pen  can  write 
or  tongue  can  tell — ‘  sensual,  devilish.’  Let  them  know  such  power 
—and  fear  it.” 


Adeline;  oh,  the  Mysteries,  Romance,  and  Realities  of  .Iewisii  Life.  15y 
the  Author  of  “Leila  Ada.”  In  the  “Run  and  Read  Library.”  London: 
Simj>kin,  MarKhall  &  Co. 

A  MOKE  complete  tissue  of  absurdities  and  unreality  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  than  are  crammed  together  in  this  book, — the  whole 
being  well  sauced  over  with  religiosities.  The  story  is  made  up  of 
unlikely  matches,  and  terrific  love-making.  A  Jewish  girl  marries 
a  drunken,  red-haired  earl,  who  is  conveniently  shot  in  a  duel  that 
the  heroine  may  wed  her  former  lover,  w  ho,  meantime,  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  w  ith  a  blessing,  to  fight  for,  and  to  rescue  Maria  Theresa — the 
poor  Empress  falling,  we  fear,  half  in  love  w'ith  the  Jewish  cavalier! 
Withal,  there  are  interludes  of  beautiful  deaths ;  attempts  at  carry¬ 
ing  away  by  priests,  and  other  escapes  ;  Scotch  servants  discharging 
volleys  of  Scotticisms — in  short,  altogether  a  wondrous  business.  Tlie 
author’s  geography  is  about  as  good  as  his  Jewish  information.  On 
the  latter  head  we  have  a  pathetic  excommunication-scene,  in  which 
“Baron  Nathan  Solomon  l)olorozzo  Czatskiglinthklungblomerang  ” 
figur(‘s  largely.  In  geography,  we  have  startling  information  regard¬ 
ing  Vienna,  showing  how  from  “  the  belvedere  on  the  top”  of  houses. 
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A  Woman’s  Preachings  for  Woman’s  Practice.  Ry  Augusta  Johnstone. 

Loudon  :  Groonibridge  &  Sous.  1858. 

A  GENUINE  book  this,  by  a  genuine  w’oman — true  in  mind  and  heart. 
Every-day  duties,  dangers,  wants,  and  joys,  are  treated  most  accu¬ 
rately,  elegantly,  and  appropriately.  Miss  Johnstone  is  a  correct 
thinker,  and  an  accomplished  writer  ;  and  the  perusal  of  her  book 
has  given  us  jileasure,  and  the  female  portion  of  our  family  instruc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement.  Wo  could  wish  to  see  this  book  in  every 
drawing-room,  parlour,  and  cottage.  There  is  in  it  something  for 
every  relationship,  and  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  we  can  only 
advise  our  fair  readers  for  once  to  take  a  critic’s  advice,  and  get  this 
little  work.  We  forego  our  claims  to  acumen^  if  they  will  not  thank 
us  for  the  advice.  In  one  respect  only  we  have  to  find  exception 
with  Miss  Johnstone,  and  we  do  it  with  an  amount  of  sadness. 
A\Jiy  has  not  genuine,  evangelical  religion  a  more  prominent  place 
ill  her  counsels  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  thing  needful  to  all,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  w'oman  ?  Loving,  w’orking,  gladdening,  spreading  joy, 
drinking  in  sorrow,  and  giving  forth  consolation — needs  she  not, 
above  all  others,  the  instructions  and  the  comforts  of  a  genuine  and 
child-like  faith  ? 
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poor  readers  look  on  the  Danube,  which  “  flows  beneath  them  (loop 
and  clear” — a  sad  quid  pro  quo,  as  the  traveller  who  has  passed  over 
the  weary  two  or  three  miles  intervening  between  the  city  and  the 

Danube,  knows  to  his  eost.  However,  these  are  mere  {rifles _ at 

least,  to  a  novelist.  We  confess  that  our  opinion  of  literary  tastes 
is  not  suHiciently  low  to  anticipate  that  such  “  mysteries  and 
realities”  will  be  much  relished. 


The  Ykau  Nixe.  A  Tale  of  the  Tyrol.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

London  :  JIall  &  Virtue. 

Of  the  many  productions  of  this  popular  writer,  the  volume  hefon* 
us  is  the  most  spirit-stirring.  It  must,  we  think,  carry  with  it  the 
sympathies  of  every  English  reader,  and  strange  will  it  be  if  it  does 
not  soon  find  a  translator  into  more  than  one  of  the  Continental 
languages.  The  story  relates  in  a  graphic  mtinner  the  rising  of  the 
Tyrolese  against  the  Jhivarians,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  against 
Napoleon,  who  had  severed  the  Tyrol  from  Austria  and  annexed  it 
to  Eavaria.  The  brave  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  monn- 
taineers,  their  j)erseverance  to  the  utmost,  even  when  deserted  In 
Austria — who  first  incited  them  to  war,  and  then  basely  yielded 
them  u])  as  a  peace-ollt*ring  in  the  treaty  with  France — are  well 
told.  In  IFofer,  the  heroic  peasant-leader  and  victim,  we  have 
vividly  pourt  rayed  one  of  those  noble  patriot-warriors,  whose  names, 
seatteri‘d  over  the  history  of  centuries,  are  to  posterity  the  watch¬ 
words  of  liberty.  Such  men,  when  the  tomb  has  closed  over  them, 
have  done  but  a  small  part  of  their  work  ;  in  silence  and  unobserved, 
but  not  the  less  surely,  it  goes  on  through  succeeding  ages.  The 
pictur(*s(jue  sketches  of  mountain  life  and  manners,  with  which  the 
volume  abounds,  form  a  suitable  background  to  the  story.  A\  e 
heartily  recommend  the  book,  as  being  at  once  entertaining  and  full 
of  the  tleep  interest,  which  must  ever  attaclFto  the  t‘f1brts  of  a  brave 
people  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  native  country. 


The  Smeepfold  and  the  Com.mon  ;  or,  Withiu  .'ind  ^Yitllout.  Vi»l.  I.  Hlacki** 
&  Son. 

SoMK  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  work  ])ublished  about  thirty 
yt'ars  ago  under  the  title  of  “  The  Evangelical  Kambler,”  and  which,  in 
the  form  of  tales,  real  or  imaginary,  aimed  at  the  diffusion  ot  correct 
views  of  the  Evangelical  system.  That  work,  it  appears,  “  has  long 
been  c»iit  of  print;  and  its  republication  at  the  present  time  has  hccii^ 
recommended,  as  calculated  to  assist  in  arresting  the  progress  ot 
some  popular  errors,  and  dangerous  institutions,  and  in  aiding  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  social  happiness.”  Aceordingly,  under  the 
new,  and  rather  happy,  title  of  “  The  Sheepfold  and  the  Coiuiuon, 
which  of  course  represents  the  Church  and  the  World,  “  d  he  Evan¬ 
gelical  Rambler”  greets  the  eye  of  a  new  generation,  with  all  the 
advantages,  too,  of  good  paper,  printing,  and  illustrations. 
who  are  acquainted  with  Howland  Hill’s  “Village  Dialogues,”  and 
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Campbell’s — of  Kingsbiiul — “  Walks  of  Usefulness,”  will  understand 
the  general  character  of  “  The  Sheepfold  and  the  Common  but  the 
ability,  the  originality,  and  the  literary  polish  of  the  last-named,  are 
immeasurably  beyond  those  of  the  others.  Literature  was  not  Kovvland 
Hill’s  vocation,  and  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  pretend  that  it 
was:  and  as  for  the  “  AV^alks  of  Usefulness,”  the  little  thing  was 
intended  only  to  show  what  good  men,  who  are  disposed  to  speak  to 
everybody  they  meet,  which  assuredly  some  of  us  are  not,  may  do  in 
the  way  of  scattering  precious  seed.  The  book  before  us,  though 
probably  much  of  it  is  the  creation  of  fancy,  richly  deserved  republi¬ 
cation.  It  is  full  of  vigorous  thinking,  expressed  in  language  which 
betrays  an  author  of  no  ordinary  mind.  A  great  deal  of  the  volume 
has  been  rewritten,  so  that  it  is  to  all  intents  a  new  w  ork ;  and  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  its  perusal  must  do  much  good,  by  materially 
serving  to  expose  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Tractarian  school, 
in  their  own  favourite  fashion  of  dialogue,  we  thank  the  ^lessrs. 
Blackie  for  bringing  it  so  opportunely  before  the  public. 


Tok  IIkirs  of  thk  I<\vnMSTKAn  ;  or,  Ijife  in  the  Worated  Districts  of  York¬ 
shire  Twenty  Years  ago.  A  Tale.  Jly  the  Author  of  “Orphan  Upton.” 
liondon  :  Heaton  &  Son.  1858. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  story  of  tbe  introduction  of  the 
power-looms  into  a  manufacturing  village  in  Yorkshire,  put  together 
by  a  competent  hand.  We  like  the  line  spirit  of  sympathy  that 
breatlies  throughout  its  incidents,  both  for  the  privations  of  the 
hand-loom  w'eavers,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  employers  which  urged  upon  them  the  ado])tion  of  the 
new'  and  improved  process  of  manufacture.  No  one  who  looks  at 
the  condition  of  the  older  meclianics  with  an  impartial  eye,  can 
wondiT  at  the  distrust  and  pain  with  which  they  regarded  the 
inventions  that  threatened  the  stoppage  of  the  sources  of  their  sub¬ 
sistence — feelings  w'hich  a  favourable  experience  has  since  chastened 
or  removed.  When  a  man  had  to  say,  under  strc'ss  of  starvation,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  district,  “I’m  fairly  clemmed,”  that  is,  starved, 
he  tnight  well  dart  an  angry  glance  at  the  supposed  cause  of  his 
sullerings.  As  in  Mrs.  (Liskell’s  “  North  and  South,”  an  attack 
upon  a  mill  furnishes  an  exciting  scene  in  the  volume  before  us, 
together  with  the  antecedents  thereto,  which  are  not  deficient  in 
interest.  ’J’here  are  living  figure's  enough  in  the  story  to  furnish 
a  corpfi  (Vaefion  for  three  volumes  of  any  orthodox  novelist — 
two  pairs  of  lovers,  a  brace  of  employers — one  of  them  as  black  as 
pi'rdition,  the  other  like  a  benevolent  angel — two  unfortunate 
mauvais  snjets,  w'ith  some  redeeming  points  about  them  at  the 
last,  and  a  host  of  subordinate  personages  besides.  I^ccchy  Luty,  one 
of  the  black  sheep  —  black  without  a  crime,  and  misanthropical 
without  a  cause,  becomes  a  kind  of  favourite  ere  the  story  closes. 
The  tale  is  written  in  an  earnest  strain,  with  considerable  dexterity  of 
pen,  and  with  a  moral  purpose,  which  will  make  it  a  desirable  com¬ 
panion  wherever  it  w'ins  its  way.  Although  mucli  of  it  is  fictitious, 
it  is  evidently  founded  upon  fact ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  manu- 
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faoturers,  like  William  Sykes  of  the  Farmstead — and  there  are 
many  such  as  he— reco^isiujj;  the  truth  and  moral  purpose  of  the 
story  as  so  distinct  and  valuable,  that  they  will  aid  in  its  eireulation 
anionp^st  their  work-people.  It  advocates  the  soundest  social  aud 
Christian  principles. 

The  Stars  and  the  Angkls;  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Universe  and  iu 
Inhabitants.  London  :  H;imilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

This  title  promises  more  than  the  work  fultils,  which  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  explain,  on  scientific  principles,  certain  facts  iu  the  Bible 
narrative  that  at  first  sijj;!!!  do  not  seem  to  comport  with  the 
deductions  of  science.  Tliis,  however,  is  far  from  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Universe  and  its  Inhabitants.  The  author  accepts 
the  Scriptural  statements  as  perfectly  authentic,  and  his  faith  appears 
to  be  as  sound  as  his  science.  lievelation  and  scimice  must 
harmonize  in  fact,  and  if  they  appear  not  to  accord,  we  must  cither 
misapprehend  the  revelation,  or  be  defective  in  our  science.  'Pheir 
harmony,  how^ever,  can  never  be  fully  felt,  whatever  our  science, 
exce[)t  by  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  faitli,  for  that 
faith  alone  furnishes  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  but  which,  from 
what  is  known  and  believed,  may  naturally  be  looked  for.  It  is 
through  faith  we  understand  that  the  w'orlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  (irod for  a  state  of  mind  which  admits  the  revelation  of 
(fod  to  the  soul,  also  assures  that  soul  of  the  existence  of  all  the 
worlds,  in  accordance  with  that  revelation ;  so  that  to  believe  in  “  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  wdth  God,  and  was  God,”  is  also  to 
believe  that  “  without  Him  wms  not  anything  made  that  was  made.” 
lie  is  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  (lleb.  xiii.), 
that  is,  the  whole  universe.  Believing  this,  we  are  not  so  much 
startled  by  the  surmises  and  iiujuiries  iu  the  work  before  us,  as  many 
readers  probably  would  be;  for  we  necessarily  expect  the  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  and  fuller  discovery  of  science,  in  relation  to  revelation,  to 
demonstrate  the  consistence  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind  with 
the  CMiristian  scheme,  and  with  all  its  antecedent  aiul  attendant 
marvels.  A  true  believer  will  always  be  turning  his  science  to 
account  in  the  enlargement  of  his  heart’s  hopes  and  joys.  The  more 
he  knows  of  the  works  of  God  the  wider  is  the  walk  of  his  faith. 
This  remark  is  well  illustrated  by  “The  Stars  and  the  Angels,”  for 
the  work  evinces  no  less  intimacy  wdth  science  than  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  on  that  account  demands  a  discriminating  perusal;  tor 
whetiier  we  admit  the  soundness  of  all  its  arguments  or  not,  we,  at 
least,  thereby  acquire  a  larger  view  of  existence,  and  of  the  possible 
relations  of  our  religion  and  ourselves  to  the  universe.  I'acts  are 
always  worth  our  best  investigation,  because  they  are  Divine  acts 
and  teachings,  concerning  which  w  e  cannot  possess  too  much  know- 
ledge,  if  only  we  possess  also  suillcient  faith  to  interpret  them  aright 
to  our  own  hearts.  If  we  behold  the  God  of  nature  in  the  Bible  we 
shall  behold  the  God  of  the  Bible  iu  nature.  In  this  w'ork  the  testi¬ 
mony  ot  the  Bible  is  illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  astronomy,  and 
the  other  sciences.  Human  nature  is  shown  to  the  highest  type  in 
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creation,  and  all  that  we  are  told  in  the  Dible  concerning  an^ela  and 
demons,  and  the  spirit  after  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
is  made  to  appear  consistent  with  the  physiology  of  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  of  man.  Though  the  work  abounds  with  interesting  facts 
and  forcible  arguments,  yet  it  will  probably  be  deemed,  on  the  whole, 
too  speculative  in  several  respects,  and  possibly  the  weight  of  the 
truths  that  are  in  it  will  not  be  justly  estimated,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  connected  with  so  much  that  can  only  be  questionable. 
Xevertlieless,  there  is  great  cogency  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  it 
cannot  be  read  by  a  man  of  science  and  of  faith  without  both 
pleasure  and  profit. 


Reflections  on  Cnuncn  Music,  for  the  Consideration  of  Church-poors  in 
general.  By  Carl  Engel.  London  :  Gustav  Scheumiann  &  Co.  1866. 

This  valuable  and  interesting  volume  treats  of  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  of  church  music,  and  the  means  of  further  improvement.  The 
author  is  both  a  practical  and  scientific  musician,  and  gives  us  in 
these  brief  observations  the  result  of  much  thought  and  experience. 
AVe  could  wish  the  leader  of  each  of  our  choirs  were  in  possession 
of  a  copy,  as  it  might  enlighten  ignorance,  and  repress  conceit.  I'he 
following  conditions  are  indispensable  for  dignified  congregational 
singing :  People  must  sing  in  tune.  They  must  observe  the  propiu- 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  They  must  be  able  to  sing  with  a 
certain  ease.  They  must  sing  the  melody  without  making  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  it.  They  must  neither  overstrain  the  voice,  nor  exert 
it  too  little.  They  must  sing  with  fervour  and  expression ;  and 
the  singing  must  be  in  a  movement  which  is  suitable  to  the 
general  impression  of  the  words.  The  following  conditions  are 
requisite  for  a  proper  congregational  singing  in  unison  :  All  the 
people  must  join.  The  male  and  female  voices  must  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  The  unison  must  be  sung  wuth  precision. 
Every  one  must  keep  strictly  to  singing  the  melody  {cant us  Jirmus), 
And  the  organ  accompaniment  must  be  in  dispersed  harmony.  Any 
figurate  choral  music,  in  which  the  words  are  distorted,  and  made 
incomprehensible  and  confused,  is  not  likely  to  promote  the  chief 
object  of  church  music,  however  excellent  it  may  bo  in  other 
respects.  ” 


We  are  not  disposed  to  utter  loud  lamentations  over  the  fall  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry.  Without  a  creed,  and  without  a 
policy,  his  lordship  had  been  guided,  from  day  to  day,  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  ;  aud  it  was  only  a  righteous 
retribution  that  he  should  be  driven  from  power  by  an  outburst  of 
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])Opiilar  inclipjnation.  Tlie  Timea  tried  hard  to  write  the  Palmer 
stoiiians  back  into  oflice,  and  atiected  incredulity  as  to  tiie  n  ss  * 
bility  of  Lord  Dehhy  undertaking;  the  responsibilities  of  olllee  •  but 
the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  felt  it  was  due  to  his  h)lh)\vers 
that  he  should  attempt  to  form  a  Government,  so  that  the  veteran 
Premier  has  not  been  recalled,  and,  for  a  little  time,  he  ami  lii 
friends  are  condemned  to  sit  on  the  shady  side  of  the  House 
We  hope  that  the  “change  of  air”  will  invigorate  their  political 
energies. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  DEUiiY  made  a  formal  statement  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  principles  on  which  he  pro[)oseil  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  nation.  His  lordship  is  alwavs  brilliant 
and  fascinating ;  but  his  explanation  of  his  principles  and  [)ur|)oses 
solved  no  mysteries — nearly  everything  tliat  was  unexplained  when 
he  b(‘gan,  when  he  tinished  was  unexplained  still.  Evervhodv  knew 
that  he  would  denounce  the  attem})t  on  the  life  of  the*  Hmperor  of 
the  French,  and  condemn  the  conspirators  to  eternal  infamy ;  that 
he  would  exjiress  profound  regret  that  the  despatch  of  Count 
ACalkwski  had  been  permitted  to  lie  unanswered;  that  he  would 
jiromise  to  send  a  reply  which  should  soothe  the  irritation  of  our 
excitable  neighbours,  and  yet  repel  the  studied  insult  to  the  free 
institutions  and  generous  traditions  of  England,  whicli  the  French 
despatch  had  certainly  conveyed ;  that  he  would  glorify  the  bravery 
ot  our  Indian  heroes  ;  that  he  would  accept,  with  as  much  grace  as  the 
rcmendn-ance  of  this  time  last  year  would  jiermit,  the  Cidnese  war, 
and  promise  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  consummation;  but  the 
charm  with  which  he  said  all  this  was  wonderful.  The  most 
dexterous  ])assage  in  his  speech,  however,  was  that  in  which  he 
t'xplained  the  reasons  which  had  induced  his  colleagues  and  himself 
to  abandon  their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  immediate  re-organi¬ 
zation  ot  the  Indian  Home  Government.  The  echoes  of  the 
ehupicnt  declamation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwek 
Lwi'ton  against  reconstructing  a  Government,  while  its  very 
t'xistence  was  threatened  by  a  portentous  rebellion,  were  scarcely 
silent  in  the  Commons,  when  Lord  Derry,  in  the  Lords,  announced, 
with  exquisite  self-command  and  admirable  blandness,  that  the  vote 
ot  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Lord 
Palmkrsi'on’s  bill  had  wrought  a  conviction  in  their  minds  of  the 
necessity  tor  immediate  legislation.  The  Company,  argued  his 
lordship,  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and  it  would  be  better  that 
the  sentence  should  be  speedily  executed.  We  wonder  whether  this 
miraculous  conversion  would  have  happened,  had  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Milner  Girson’s  celebrated  amendment  gone  the  other  way. 

Then*  is  one  element  of  power  possessed  by  the  Conservative 
party  at  this  moment,  which  it  did  not  possess  in  an  equal  degree 
when  Lord  Derry  was  previously  invited  to  form  a  Ministry  ; 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  of  its  prominent  ineinbers 
have  won  a  large  amount  of  popular  sympathy  by  their  earnest 
advocacy  ot  Social  Keform.  ISir  John  Pakington,  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Adderley,  have  all  stood  prominently  before  the  nation  as  the 
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friends  of  every  movement  directed  to  promote  tlie  elevation  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  community.  AV  e  should  not  wonder  if  the 
present  Government  attempted  to  retain  its  position  by  attempting 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  principles  for  which  Social  Keformers  have 
long  been  agitating. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  spirit  in  wliich  France  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  Switz(‘rland  those  otlensive  and  degrading  measures 
against  whicli  the  high  spirit  of  England  so  vehemently  protested, 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  the  outcry  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  ^linistry,  was  the  utterance  of  the  true  and 
unerring  instincts  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom.  The  insulting  despatch 
which  awakened  our  indignation  was  the  smoothest  courtesy  com¬ 
pared  with  the  communications  addressed  to  the  hardy  mountaineers. 
The  fall  of  the  late  Government  was  the  salvation  of  European  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  change  of  Ministry  lias,  of  course,  greatly  obstructed 
the  progress  of  business ;  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  either 
House  that  calls  for  distinct  notice. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  condescended  to  write  a  pamphlet 
on  the  recent  diiliculties  by  which  the  trampiillity  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  two  greatest  of  European  states  have  lately  been 
disturbed ;  or,  if  he  did  not  write,  he  inspired  the  mind  and  con¬ 
ducted  tlu‘  hand  of  the  man  that  did.  Great  as  was  the  anxiety 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  manifesto,  it 
appears  to  be  already  almost  forgotten.  Whatever  impression  it 
jiroduced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  on  this  side  it 
has  been  absolutely  powerless.  It  has  done  nothing  to  strengthen, 
nothing  to  weaken  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the 
passage  which  is  likely  to  be  remembered  longest,  is  that  in  which 
such  strange  importance  is  attached  to  the  “  Discussion  Forum,”  in 
Fleet  Street. 

The  India  Bill  of  the  new  INrinistry  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Foinmons,  on  the  ‘JOth,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  speech  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  sobriety  and  seriousness  of  tone  befitting  the  greatness 
of  the  subject.  We  propose  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  length  in  our 
next  number;  at  pres(*nt  we  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  he  the 
result  of  an  honest  and  courageous  endeavour  to  provide  for  India  a 
strong,  responsible,  and  intelligent  Government.  The  ])roposal  is, 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  be  created,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
Founcil  of  eighteen,  and  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  Vice-President. 
Nine  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
lour  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  constituency,  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  various  ways  in  the  allairs  of  India,  and  live  by  the 
parliamentary  electors  of  London,  Liverpool,  IManchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast.  Care  is  taken  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  persons 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  India.  The  one  fault 
of  the  Bill,  at  first  sight,  is  its  exceeding  ingenuity;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  believe  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  Lord  Palmerston’s. 
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